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PROGRESS IN READING 


A new, fascinating series for reading accomplishment from 
the pre-primer through the sixth grade. 


Correlates skill in reading with other subjects—the social 
studies, arithmetic, health and safety, and science. 


A carefully planned and beautifully illustrated series of 
books by a group of experienced teachers. 


Shoal! 
YOU AND YOUR READING 


Interesting reading for boys and girls in Grade 7 and 
above whose level of reading interest is ahead of their vocabu- 
lary and reading skill. 


The eighty-three selections are varied so as to appeal to 
young readers. 


Tests for comprehension and exercises in reading tech- 
niques follow each selection. 


Send for descriptive circulars to 


(Setar and Company 


199 East Gay Street 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Teache IP 


There’s more work for 
you in’42... 


new problems, new responsibilities 
for you who work with children. 


DC AEROS oR CoM coh OM CoM-1-T-ME dat Cab alo -sat-Colohiy 
of things-beyond-their-understand- 
ing can trouble little hearts. It’s up 
to you to make HOME and SCHOOL 
warm, friendly places where the 
Citizens of Tomorrow can always 
be sure of the sympathy and guid- 
ance they need. 


That’s a big job for you in’*42...a 
job in which Alka-Seltzer will lend 
ahelping hand. On “off’’ days when 
EWe al-¥-\c E-Vod at -o} ab al-Sadoltt-me bale bhei-t-tatosal 
makes you feel all on edge, isn’t it 
harder to maintain discipline wisely 
and calmly? Of course it is. And 
it’s harder to answer questions 
PATIENTLY when sheer physical fa- 
tigue runs your disposition ragged. 


On days like that, when these irri- 
tating everyday ailments threaten 
your ability and your poise, take 
Alka-Seltzer. See how soon you'll 
be able to cope with the situation 
CHEERFULLY! Alka-Seltzer helps 
you feel better— FAST! 


w Alka-Seltzer 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 





INC.; ELKHART, 
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TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time's 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 
Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are obtain- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan — 


Amount * Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan l/c 

50.00 ee 

100.00 im?) et re a 

200.00 oe 

300.00 oo Oe ae 


*Based on 18 Month Plan. 











No Endorsers 


7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


TIME FINANCE Co., 
Incorporated. 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Amount Desired 6.......... Salary §.......... 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « e 


We, Also, Serve 


N ALL THE 165 YEARS of the existence 

of this nation there has not been a 
time when such responsibilities have been 
placed on teachers nor an instance in 
which such tremendous challenges have 
been flung to them. 


The year 1942 opens with the gauntlet 
of the challenger cast at our feet. Here 
in Kentucky two million parents expect 
us to take three-quarters of a million chil- 
dren and keep them six hours a day for 
eight years, twelve years, sixteen years, 
then give them back to the state and 
nation equipped to do mighty things in 
the role of citizenship. Considering the 
fact that we have them only about 1/6 
of the time, and further considering the 
fact that they have heredity, environment 
and disposition, we have done our part 
very well. If we had had the other 5/6 
of the time and could have selected the 
grandparents we might have done even 
better. We are not boasting (a fellow 
who has had to go through four years of 
high school, and two years of college to 
get a $12.00-a-week job, is too weak to 
boast), but we believe the teachers of the 
last generation did a good job. At any 
rate they turned out men who built the 
biggest machines the world has ever 
known. They inspired men to explore 
the mysteries of nature beyond the dreams 
of any previous age. They laid the foun- 
dation for the most colossal business 
enterprises that have ever staggered the 
imagination of man. They smoothed the 
way for the men who girdled the earth 
with bands of steel, and annihilated dis- 
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tance; and they filled the sky with men 
and machines and made the voices of 
their sons heard round the world. 


The teachers of the world have seen 
their product touch the magic wand to 
art and science, to education and indus- 
try, to music and sculpture, to business 
and finance, to politics and government, 
and under its impelling force have seen 
develop the most astounding achievements 
in any age of human progress. 


And in spite of the fact that the public 
did not make it possible for most of us 
to do much in the way of teaching 
patriotism and citizenship and character 
and health, we note that when the specter 
of war looms over the world, and the 
colors of old glory are unfurled countless 
millions of our former pupils leap to the 
line to do, to dare, maybe to die, for the 
freedom we talked to them about when 
we had time between struggles for free- 
dom to teach the truth. 


And the public expects us still to train 
a generation of men and women who will 
be able to master the problems of recon- 
struction after the wreckage of war. They 
expect our students to rebuild civilization 
and to construct for it a firmer foundation 
than it has ever had before. 


We shall not disappoint them. We 
shall go on as we have before, doing our 
best with what we have. Some of us will 
take a little time out to serve our country, 
but we will be back, those of us who are 
not left on some scorched battlefield or 
beneath the waves of some bomb-swept 
sea, and we will take our places again in 
the ranks. We will do it for the same 
reason that we followed the flag of our 
country—because we love it. It takes the 
same kind of patriotism, the same kind 
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of love, the same kind of sacrifices, the 
same kind of heroism. 


And those of us who stay, to help 
others to go, to build for the future, to 
build character, and stamina, and courage 
and vision, into the lives of the next 
generation of patriots, we too, do it for 
the same reason. We too, shall do our 
best, and not even the added burdens laid 
upon us nor the lack of appreciation 
shown by those whom we serve shall 
deter us. Though the laws may decree an 
ever increasing amount of training entail- 
ing an ever growing expense item in our 
meager budget, we shall continue to strive 
and to sacrifice that we may meet the 
requirements. And though the cost of food 
may rise and the expense for clothing 
grow greater and more money be needed 
for busses to bring our charges to the 
doorstep of our school, and our pitiful 
income remain at its average of less than 
$14.00 per week for the year, and though 
that average is far below our stipend of 
ten years ago, nevertheless, we shall con- 
tinue to serve because we are accustomed 
to being patriots, and making sacrifices 
and serving for the joy and glory of 
service. 

We shall go on and on, hoping and 
dreaming that some day America will 
really awaken and become really alert to 
the end that no stealthy and cunning 
enemy may strike, in the dawn of some 
fateful day, at the very ramparts we have 
built, with sacrifice and devotion, in spite 
of tragic and pitiless neglect. 





Our Cover 


io THE NEXT FEW WEEKS the lawmak- 
ers will hold the spotlight. The cover 
symbolizes that function of our govern- 
ment. The ancient goddess of justice is 
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IF and AND 


F FREEDOM LIVES 
In this fair land 

And round the world, 
Its light must glow 
From altar fires 
That burn within 
The hearts of men. 
And those who teach 
And those who plan 
Must kindle well 
The tiny spark 
Of love for right 
That’s buried deep 
Within the soul 

Of every child; 

For sparks make fire, 
And fire makes flame, 
And flame throws light. 
But no light shines 
And no flame gleams 
And no fire burns 
Within the heart 

If sparks of love 

And hope and faith 
Are left to die 

By those whose hands 
Have held the torch 
To light the way. 








portrayed as over-shadowing all. It was 
the duty of Themis to summon the assem- 
blies of both gods and men. She was the 
personification of the divine law of right 
which should control all human affairs. 
The sword and the balance indicate the 
severity and the accuracy with which 
justice should be administered. 








Think 


HIS IS NO TIME for the American peo- 
T ple, or any group of them to be di- 
vided. The famed motto of our state 
“United we stand; divided we fall’ be- 
comes the compelling motto of all the 
people of all the nation. “One nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all” 
is the ringing pledge that must roll in 
mighty volume from the one voice of one 
people. Burning patriotism and unquench- 
able fire of fervor for liberty must be- 
come the consuming passion of every soul 
that knows and loves the priceless privi- 
leges of freedom. 


These are mandates that come from the 
ageless voices of men who died at 
Thermopylae, and Argonne Forest and 
Pearl Harbor by the sea. 


To no group is the command’ more 
challenging than to the teachers of Amer- 
ica. It is they who fashion the pattern 
of the civilization that is to be. It is into 
their hands that is given the great seal of 
our liberty that its- imprint may be in- 
delibly stamped on the heart of every 
future citizen of our country. It is they 
who must retell the inspiring story of our 
struggles along the tortuous and troubled 
way to the citadels of democracy. It is 
the teachers’ task to re-incarnate the lofty 
character and heroic service of the 
soldiers and statesmen who made America 
great—and free. It is the teachers’ task 
to exalt the loyalty and extoll the sacri- 
fices of the countless thousands of com- 
mon men and faithful women who gave 
support to their leaders in every crisis in 
our upward climb from virtual slavery to 
independence. 


They can and they will do all these 


things. They know the meaning of 
struggle. They have felt the hurt of 
sacrifice. They have cringed under the 
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flail of discrimination and neglect. But 
when crucial hours have come they have 
been soldiers, stouthearted and unafraid. 

No selfish interest, no local issue, no 
temporary gain must swerve them from 
this clear straight course. No plan or 
purpose must divert them from the pur- 
suit of their one supreme task—to make 
American life safe for the freedom of 
those whom they teach—now and forever. 

No fifth-columnist must raise his head 
in professional ranks to bring down pub- 
lic wrath and ignominy upon the masses 
of a loyal group. No pseudo-pedagogi- 
cal isolationist must flaunt his bombastic 
theories before the eyes of sensitive and 
solidified public sentiment. It is all for 
one and one for all, with a solid front 
and a single purpose, sacrificing and shar- 
ing, saving and serving, to the end that 
our profession shall be glorified and that 
men shall be free in the long, long years 
that expect great things of the teachers of 
the ages. 


News 34 Years Ago 


UPT. WARREN PEYTON of the Gray- 
\ son County Schools was married on 
January 1st, to Miss Biddie McCabe, of 
Leitchfield. Both have been prominent 
in educational affairs of Grayson County. 


Professor Milton Elliott, President of 
Kentucky Classical and Business College, 
North Middletown, died on February 5th. 


The Schools of Mayslick, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. R. Y. Maxey, are 
in a flourishing condition. 


Supt. L. N. Taylor, of Pulaski County, 
has been employed to take charge of work 
in the High School section of the Model 
School, State Normal, Richmond. 
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J. W. Lancaster, principal of the Junc- 
tion City School, is a graduate of State 
College, Class of 1906. 


The citizens of Stanford have supple- 
mented the public and city school funds 
in order to retain, at an increased salary, 
Mr. J. W. Ireland as superintendent of 
the schools. 


Mr. W. D. Nichols, of Spencer County, 
a graduate of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has been offered a position as bac- 
teriologist at the Experiment Station, 
State College. 


John C. Pirtle, a teacher of Howe 
Valley, Hardin County, is announced as a 
candidate for the legislature. 


E. L. Gillis, principal of Minerva Col- 
lege, has been chosen to the Chair of His- 
tory, State College. 


Mr. Roscoe T. Whittinghill of the 
Fordsville School, and Miss Vivian 
Holmes, a popular teacher of Cupola, 
Miss., were married recently. 


Mrs. Fanniebelle Sutherland will teach 
a private school in Paris, Ky. 


J. W. Craig, of Daviess County, an 
alumnus of State College, has been chosen 
to the chair of Chemistry in the Western 
State Normal School, Bowling Green. 


D. W. Bridges, Superintendent of the 
Greenfield, Tenn., schools, succeeds Mr. 
J. E. Mannix as superintendent of the 
school at Lancaster. 


Willington Patrick, of Magoffin Coun- 
ty, who is a student of the Normal De- 
partment, University of Kentucky, made 
the highest grade in Freshman English at 
the second term examination. 


Howard Payne, of Cold Spring, Ky., a 
student of the Normal Department, Uni- 
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versity of Kentucky, won the gold medal 
in the oratorical contest of the Union 
Literary Society of State College. 


Superintendent John Bosley closed a 
very successful year at Stanford. There 
were two graduates. Superintendent Bos- 
ley will be succeeded by Mr. Ireland, 
formerly of Harrodsburg. 





Correction 


E REGRET that an article appearing in 
W the December JOURNAL showed a 
typographical error in the caption. We 
refer to the article concerning the late be- 
loved George Colvin whose name was 
given as John. By some unexplainable 
oversight the printer set the wrong type 
and by an equally unexplained error the 
proofreaders missed the mistake. It was 
one of those strange but embarrassing 
incidents that come sometime to every 
publisher. The KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL offers profound apologies. 


National League of Teachers 
Associations 


ATIONAL LEAGUE of Teachers Associ- 
Nation San Francisco Convention head- 
quarters at Hotel Whitcomb. Sunday, 
February 22nd reception at 5 p. m. in 
headquarters; Monday, February 23rd, 
conference at 2 p. m. on teacher educa- 
tion; Tuesday, February 24th, breakfast 
at 8 a. m., Hotel Whitcomb and confer- 
ence at 4 p. m. on problems in a national 
crisis. Helen F. Holt, 1543-B Santa Clara 
Avenue, Alameda, California, President. 
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Challenge to Superintendents 


T IS ALTOGETHER fitting and appro- 

priate that on this occasion in this year, 
we meet as one group and not as separate 
divisions as in former years. 

This year, more than at any other time 
we are able, I believe, to look under and 
through the chaff and discover the grain. 
We somehow sense the real outcomes and 
permanent values of education which 
sometimes have been hidden under masses 
of little details. We distinguish better be- 
tween the goal and the means of reach- 
ing the goal. 

As county and city superintendents’ dif- 
ferent problems may confound us, dif- 
ferent obstacles raise their heads in our 
paths but let us not become so engrossed 
and involved in these problems that we 
do not see beyond them to the important 
outcomes of education. Our problems 
may be different—our interests must be 
the same. Education for a child in the 
poorest county or the smallest independ- 
ent district and education for the child in 
the richest county or the largest city is 
all the same when national crisis is at 
hand. We had about forgotten that fact 
till recent months. In the first twenty 
years after the last war was over we for- 
got a lot of things we should not have 
forgotten—we were reminded of them 
often enough. 

As a group we are almost as many in 
number as that intrepid band that held 
the pass of Thermopylae until a traitor 
sold them out or as followed Gideon to 
rout ten thousand Midianites by virtue 
of noise and enthusiasm coupled with 
knowing they were in the right. But, each 
of you is not just one. You represent and 
direct from tens to hundreds of teachers. 
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By R. F. FLEGE, 
Irvine, Kentucky 
Address delivered at annual 


conference of superintendents, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Those teachers represent and teach groups 
totaling three quarters of a million chil- 
dren in Kentucky, and those children rep- 
resent through family connections the up- 
wards of three million people in Ken- 
tucky. 


When I think of you in that sense I 
become cognizant of the tremendous in- 
fluence we can exert. We each cease to 
be one. We must think thoughts that we 
can translate into actions for the hundreds 
or thousands for whom we think. We are 
commanders of an army formidable in 
size and irresistible in influence. 


All together we could put out of circu- 
lation the speed demon and the drunken 
driver who run over and killed or 
maimed hundreds of our children, robbing 
them of their right to live and saddening 
many homes. But it is always someone 
else’s child, in some other school, in some 
other county. It isn’t important enough 
for us to make sure that it never hap- 
pens to our child, in our school, in our 
town or county. 


All together we could teach and prove 
that no one man was ever the better or 
richer for having befuddled his brains 
with alcoholic beverages. If one man is 
not the richer or better—no multiple of 
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it ad infinitum can be. Perhaps taxes from 
alcoholic beverages enrich some counties 
or cities. That is not quite as it should 
be. The families of the drinkers need the 
income from all liquor taxes. The coun- 
ties where it is consumed are more en- 
titled to it. Those are the ones that are 
impoverished. 

All together we could bring Kentucky 
to see that exconvicts running cafes and 
saloons and harboring pardoned criminals 
who did not serve their time, so that they 
might commit wanton murder for a few 
paltry dollars—is a disgrace to a Christian 
society. 

All together we could teach Kentucky's 
children who soon will be voters to turn 
thumbs down on the grand old November 
custom of buying the Democracy our ora- 
tors talk about and stuffing it in the ballot 
boxes at every kind of election. Every- 
body knows that is done and knows that 
is what kills democracy but no one does 
anything about it. Both parties know it 
is a foolish and undemocratic practice 
debasing their own constituents—but 
neither trusts the other at the polls. Both 
the winner and the loser wish it would 
stop. The loser has lost what he put in 
it and the winner has to be dishonest to 
retrieve what he put in it. 


Now, I ask you, if we should begin 
on these few things wouldn’t that be a 
program of education in safety, health, 
and citizenship? Would not that be de- 
fense of life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


But do we all get together? 


A visitor at an insane asylum was as- 
tounded to see the number of attendants 
so small in proportion to the number of 
inmates and asked, ‘Do you mean to tell 
me that these few people take care of all 
these inmates? Why, all those people 
could get together and overpower the at- 
tendants easily.” The attendant answered 
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the visitor, “Yes, they could easily, but 
they won’t get together and co-operate, 
they are crazy, you see.” 

Educators sometimes spend their time 
on theories and even practices whose 
ultimate value is nil; upon discussions of 
every phase and concomitant of education 
from janitorship to bus maintenance, from 
progressivism to traditionalism; from ac- 
creditation to consolidation only to find 
in time of great national stress that they 
have not really been educating. They 
have been elucidating on the ways and 
means and often on lesser trivialities 
rightly classed under neither. 

Did you ever hear all the little boys 
about eight to eleven years old in a Sun- 
day school class recite glibly the Golden 
Text “Be ye kind to one another” and 
then see them trip each other as they left 
the church door, jerk each others’ neckties 
till eyes bulged out and before next Sun- 
day blood the nose of some boy from a 
different Sunday School? Then on next 
Sunday everybody still knows the Golden 
Text. It was “Be ye kind to one another.” 


When do we learn something? When 
we can do it—not just when we can say 
it. 

There is not one in this audience who 
does not know the Golden Rule verbatim. 
How many know it in daily practice? Yet 
I expect that superintendents practice it 
as much as any similar group—the min- 
istry excepted. 

We have entered a period of great 
national stress to find citizenship at low 
ebb. We cannot understand Fritz Kuhn 
and how he got by so long. We cannot 
understand Lindbergh and how he made 
the circle from a hero in America to a 
denouncer of American citizenship, to a 
guest and recipient of a cross of Hitler 
and back to America as a critic of our 
present administration’s policies. We can- 
not understand how our American labor 
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EUGENE B. WHALIN, A.B. degree 
from Western State Teachers College; 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Kentucky. Superintendent of Raceland 
Independent Schools since 1934. Re- 
cently elected president of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association. 


was dumbly led and fomented into 
strikes by foreign-born communists and 
German-paid agents. We cannot under- 
stand how all the defense bottlenecks 
came about. Yet, citizenship was third 
among those school objectives that we all 
have recited like the Golden Text. 

Two hundred thousand draftees called 
up have been found unfit for service at 
the ages when they ought to be in almost 
perfect physical condition. Yet, health was 
first among those objectives we talked 
about. 

The Nazis began singing “We own 
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Germany today, Tomorrow we'll own the 
world.” 

We are a nation of first versers. A song 
leader even at a district teachers’ meeting 
dares not attempt to sing the second verse 
of America or the Star Spangled Banner 
—if he knows it. Seventy-five per cent of 
any crowd could not sing it. 

Let every superintendent in Kentucky 
know every verse of America and the Na- 
tional anthem. Let’s make it a point of 
seeing that every teacher under our super- 
vision knows every verse of both our great 
patriotic songs. Let every teacher see that 
every child knows evety verse of both. 
When they know them, then they can 
sing them. Don’t tell me we can’t have 
the nation’s children singing the songs of 
liberty and peace with a fervor equal to 
or greater than German and Italian chil- 
dren singing hymns of hate and war. 

I know that war produces songs that 
stir the blood and imagination and peace 
has not yet produced a quickened step or 
lifted voice. But, we must change that. 
Not that I mean that we must become just 
singers of songs. We want school chil- 
dren to know Sweet Land of Liberty and 
Freedom’s Holy Light. Take that last 
verse of America that isn’t sung very of- 
ten Our Fathers God to Thee Axthor of 
Liberty. If you don’t believe God is the 
Author of Liberty go where they out- 
lawed God and see if you can find liberty. 
Go where some dictator has set himself 
up as God and hunt for liberty. 

Who can doubt the influence of the 
semi-patriotic song “God Bless America.” 
You know its influence has been great. 
Why? People sing it. 

Can you imagine our America reaching 
a point in the scale of patriotism when 
the flag can go by on parade and hun- 
dreds never uncover their heads. When 
the flag can unfurl on the screen with 
only scattered hand clapping? And when 
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a brass band can play the National An- 
them on the public square at a county 
fair while not a dozen people stand at 
attention and nobody stops talking and 
bustling about? You know that can and 
does happen. 


While we are at it, let’s throw in the 
Pledge of Allegiance and the American 
Creed for good measure. Did you ever 
notice how few adults know either. They 
could have been taught that in school. 
Let’s not let another generation leave 
school without those two masterpieces 
burned on their minds and hearts. 


We all know how to generate school 
spirit or we ought to. You know what 
that is in its true sense. We must gener- 
ate school spirit, city spirit, county spirit, 
state spirit, America spirit. 

Do you wonder that our defense work 
has been hampered by strikes for higher 
and higher wages while the soldier makes 
his $21 per month. Aren’t you alarmed 
when you read of utility workers in a big 
city shutting off the current oblivious of 
the lives endangered in hospitals, etc.? 
Did you count the school strikes that took 
place last year because of changes of 
policy or personnel that immature minds 
did not approve of? What would you 
expect of striking school children when 
they became workers? 


The threat to democracy today comes 
from barbarian bandits violating the rules 
of human decency. Neglect of inculca- 
tion of the ordinary traits of human de- 
cency—accidental or wilful—filled the 
Nazi ranks from Hitler and Himmler to 
the lowest ranking soldier with the type 
of liar, thug and assassin that promised 
yesterday, laughs at today and enslaves or 
kills tomorrow. We need to teach human 
decency. 
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WM. K. DAVIDSON, A.B. degree from 
Berea College; M.A degree from Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. At present princi- 
pal Lee County High School, Beattyville, 
Ky. Recently elected president of the 
Upper Kentucky River Education Asso- 
ciation. 


We have heard a lot about democracy 
in education. Some of it has been good 
and timely—though maybe a little late in 
arriving. Some of it is based, I think, 
on a misunderstanding of democracy. We 
must teach the knowledge, the loyalties 
and the discipline of free people in a 
democracy. The three go together—they 
are one and inseparable as far as educa- 
tion goes. The discipline of free men can- 
not be achieved by allowing the young 
and immature to follow their own im- 
pulses and take over the processes of edu- 
cation. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


QUESTION: I am now teaching 
» in Ohio. How do I transfer my 
membership from the Kentucky Retire- 
ment System to Ohio? 


ANSWER: Transfer cannot ‘be made 
directly. There is no reciprocity agree- 
ment. Withdraw your contributions in 
the Kentucky Retirement System and join 
that of Ohio. 


2. Q. I am now working under 
civil service as a postal clerk. I do not 
expect to teach anymore. How much can 
I recover from the Teachers’ Retirement 
System and how? 


A. You can recover 100% of your 
contributions plus 3% interest. File with 
the Secretary Refund Form (F-60) and 
your Membership Certificate. 


3. Q. I mailed Form F-60 and Mem- 
bership Certificate to Frankfort last week, 
but have not received my refund. Please 
let me know why. What is the law on 


this? 


A. Refund check should reach you in 
about six weeks. Refunds require more 
routine than ordinary accounts and have 
to be routed through the Retirement 
Office, the Division of Accounts and Con- 
trol, as well as the State Treasurer’s 
Office. The law provides that refunds 
such as yours shall be made within one 
year after the filing of your request. How- 
ever, we usually make them in less than 
two months. 


4. I shall not be able to teach this 
year for personal reasons. Do I have to 
pay my dues to retain credit for prior 
service ? 


A. You do not. If you teach and 
pay the usual contributions for three 
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years of each six-year period, you retain 
membership and all service credit. 


5. Q. I am teaching this year, but 
did not teach last year. I have ten years 
of teaching experience. Which Service 
Form should I file? 


A. You should file Form A-1. 
A-2 is for beginning teachers. 


6. Q. I began teaching last January 
and filed Form A-1. I have not received 
my Membership Certificate. I do not un- 
derstand why? 


Form 


A. In order to receive a Membership 
Certificate, one must teach the equivalent 
of one school term. Your Certificate will 
be issued in January. 


7. Q. My salary is $100 per month. 
Last year I paid 4% when I should have 
paid 3%. The matter is corrected now 
for the present school year. What can 
be done in regard to the extra I have 
paid? 

A. You have paid $9.00 too much. 
Talk with your Superintendent, suggest- 
ing that no contribution be deducted from 
your salary for January, February, and 
March. Begin paying again in April. 
Your account will then be in balance. 
(We are writing your Superintendent and 
Treasurer today.) 


8. Q. I am 72 years of age. My 
services ate very badly needed in our 
school. Is there not some way for me to 
continue to teach? 


A. Section 4506b-41, Ky. Stat., reads 
in part as follows: 


“Members who are seventy (70) years 
of age or older on July 1, 1942, shall be 
automatically retired on that date.” 
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9. Q. If I must retire, how shall I 
proceed and what annuity will I get? 


A. Write us for Form RA-3, complete 
it, pin your Membership and Prior Service 
Certificate to it and return it. Your an- 
nuity will be approximately 3114% of 
your “average annual salary’ of $1,600, 
which is about $500. 


10. Q. I taught last year, and I am 
teaching this year. I did not file Form 
A-1 last year, but want to file it now. 
How shall I report item six (6) ? 


A. Report item six (6) for last year 
(1940-41). 


11. Q. I am teaching a Defense 
Class and not a public school this year. 
Please let me know if I can send my re- 
tirement dues in. I do not want to lose 
out on retirement. My number is 10158? 


A. If you are on “leave of absence,” 
you may pay your contributions, based 
upon your last public school contract. 


Your Form A-1 shows that you have 
taught the last six years; you can remain 
out of public school teaching for three 
years and retain membership and service 
credit. On the fourth year, however, you 
would have to teach in a public school or 
forfeit membership. 


Membership and service credit could be 
established again if and when you become 
a public school teacher again. Write us 
at any time for further advice. 


12. Q. Iam 76 years of age and am 
told I have to retire July 1, 1942. I pre- 
fer to teach longer, but perhaps I should 
ask how to retire with benefits. My cer- 
tificate number is 19982? 

A. Write the Secretary at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, for Form RA-3 any time after 
January, 1942. Fill out this form, pin 
your Membership Certificate to it and 
mail it back. Note that your superin- 
tendent must indorse it. 
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HOLLAND ROSE, BS. degree from 
Murray State Teachers College, Supt. of 
Marshall County Schools since 1934. Re- 
cently elected president of the First Dis- 
trict Education Association. 


13. Q. I am teaching under a tem- 
porary or emergency certificate. Do I 
continue to make my usual contributions? 

A. Yes. The type of certificate does 
not affect the Retirement program. 


14. Q. If Section 4506b-49 is found 
to be unconstitutional, what effect will 
this have on the State Teacher's Retire- 
ment System ? 

A. Section 4506b-52 provides that if 
any subsection of the Act is found to be 
unconstitutional, the remaining part of 
the Act shall continue in full force and 
effect. If this does not fully answer your 
question, please write. 


December 15, 1941. 
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Increasing Demands for School 
Transportation 


By GORDIE YOUNG, 
Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


HE TRANSPORTATION of school children 

in Kentucky was not legally recog- 
nized as a public responsibility until 1908. 
Authority for communities to raise funds 
by taxation for conveyance of pupils was 
granted by the legislature at that time. 
This concept of public responsibility for 
school transportation is now accepted 
generally and transportation of school 
children is being carried on throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

The first school transportation in this 
state was of necessity by horse-drawn 
vehicles. It was not until about 1920 that 
motor vehicles became universally used 
for that purpose. We have very little in- 
formation as to the growth of this method 
of providing more equal and better edu- 
cational opportunities for rural youth in 
this state until about 1930. Records on 
file in the Department of Education indi- 
cate that in 1930 approximately 14,487 
children were being transported, and at 
an approximate cost of $282,502.00. 


Since 1930, school transportation has 
had a rather consistent growth. A study 
of school transportation in Kentucky by 
Reynolds! shows that in 1935-36 there 
were in use 968 vehicles of school trans- 
portation in county districts. These vehi- 

* School Transportation in Kentucky, 1935-36, Bul- 


letin, State Department of Education, Volume IV, 
No. 11, January, 1937. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


cles transported 58,596 children at an 
annual cost of $725,319.12. It may be 
noted that this is more than four times 
the number of children transported in 
1930 and at a cost of more than twice 
the amount expended in that year. This 
report shows that of the number trans- 
ported in 1935-36, 33,677 were pupils of 
the elementary grades, and 17,056 were 
pupils of high school grades. The last 
reports filed with the Department of Edu- 
cation by superintendents of the different 
districts where transportation is being 
done indicate that in 1941 there were be- 
ing transported in the state 108,167 chil- 
dren at a cost annually of $1,566,312.99. 
This shows that there were approximately 
twice as many children transported and 
that the cost was approximately twice that 
for the preceding five years. 

It may be of interest to note that in 
1935-36, of the total number transported, 
33,677 were pupils of elementary grades 
while 17,056 were of high school grade; 
in 1940-41, there were 67,803 transported 
in the elementary grades and 40,364 in 
the high school grades. This shows that 
the increase of the number of elementary 
children transported was approximately 
one hundred per cent during the five-year 
period, 1936 to 1941, while the increase 
in the number of high school pupils 
transported during the same period was 
approximately one hundred and fifty per 
cent. 

There is a constantly increasing demand 
for school transportation —_ facilities 
throughout the state. This is necessary 
if there is to be provided better educa- 
tional facilities for those pupils who live 
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beyond a reasonable walking distance 
from a desirable school. This wide- 
spread effort to provide the educational 
advantages which will meet these de- 
mands by means of consolidated schools 
has constantly increased the costs of edu- 
cation in rural communities. So much 
demand for transportation facilities is 
now being made that superintendents are 
at a loss to know how they will be able 
to furnish it with their present incomes. 
It is generally agreed that they have 
reached the point in their expenditures 


TABLE I. 


for transportation where some relief must 
be provided or else such facilities must be 
curtailed. 

Some idea of the growth of school 
transportation may be gotten by examin- 
ing the following tables. The first one 
gives comparative figures on costs and 
number of people transported from 1936 
to 1941 in county districts. The second 
table gives comparative data for years 
1930 to 1941. The third table gives 
more detailed information for each of 
the past four school years. 


TRANSPORTATION, 1935-1941 


NUMBERS, COSTS, ETC., COMPARED 
(COUNTY DISTRICT) 


Trans- Per Cent Per Cent 
portation Census Enrollment 
Number Transported Total Cost Vehicles Transported Transported 
1935-36 56,553 $ 701,578.32 1,166 10.9 13.0 
1940-41 104,165 1,507,136.33 7a 19.0 25.0 
TABLE II. TRANSPORTATION, 1930-1941 
COUNTY AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS (STATE) 
Trans- Per Cent Per Cent 
portation Census Enrollment 
Number Transported Total Cost Vehicles Transported Transported 
1929-30 14,487 $ 282,502.00 2 2.4 
1935-36 38,99) 12,949.42 968 7.8 9.2 
1940-41 108,167 1,566,312.99 1,778 139 18.0 
TABLE III. TRANSPORTATION INFORMATION, 1937-1941 
Number of Vehicles Number Average Number of Pupils Total Total Annual 
Horse Schools Transported Daily Daily Cost of 
Motorized Drawn Served Ele. HS. Total Mileage Transportation 
WHITE 
1937-38 1,268 84 813 50,672 30,889 81,561 46,605 
1938-39 1,334 73 884 51,539 33,641 85,180 53,935 
1939-40 1,415 58 929 59,118 37,698 96,816 57,115 
1940-41 1,519 46 859 64,661 38,798 103,459 62,573 
COLORED 
1937-38 198 3 154 3,057 1,529 4,586 3972 
1938-39 196 2 160 2,972 1,259 4,231 6,680 
1939-40 197 3 E7k 3,063 1,438 4,501 G715 
1940-41 244 2 169 3,142 1,566 4,708 8,559 
TOTALS 
1937-38 1,466 87 967 53,729 32,418 86,147 52,580 $1,134,646.00 
1938-39 1,530 75 1,044 54,511 34,900 89,411 60,615 1,251,972.26 
1939-40 1,612 61 1,100 62,181 39,136 101,317 63,830 1,359,685.63 
1940-41 1,730 48 1,028 67,803 40,364 108,167 71,132 1,566,312.99 
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The Battle for Democracy 


By Joy ELMER MorGAN, 
Editor 


T WILL do us no good to win the battle 
for democracy on a foreign field if we 
lose it at home. It will avail us naught if 
we win the battle for democracy with our 
factories, our navy, and our air force if 
we lose it in our schools. For in our 
schools are thirty million youth who are 
the tomorrow of America and the hope of 
democracy. 

During World War I, we paid dearly 
for the neglect of our schools which was 
so flagrant that thousands of schools were 
closed for want of teachers. We are start- 
ing upon the same path again and much 
damage is already done. It is time to face 
the issue and to rally the people behind 
our schools. 

Shall we spend less for schools when 
Britain in her extreme peril is spending 
more, when Russia is spending more, 
when Germany is spending more? Read 
the account of German education in 
Gregor Ziemer’s Education for: Death 
(Oxford Press) and you will see that Hit- 
ler has more faith in his type of education 
than we have in ours. 

Teachers ask no special favors. They 
have always done their part and always 
will to serve the Republic. They have 
worked at low salaries, have done with- 
out, have given to Community Chest, 
USO, Red Cross, and a hundred other 
causes. They have helped needy individ- 
ual youth wth their own money. 
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But salaries are fixed, and the cost of 
living is already up more than 10 per cent 
and will go higher. Let’s face the facts 
that—except in cases where boards of edu- 
cation have made adjustments—teachers’ 
salaries in effect have been cut 10 per cent 
from levels often already below a decent 
standard so that good men and women 
are leaving the schools in hundreds and 
thousands for other fields. The loss of 
men drafted into the army from school 
staffs would be serious enough, but add to 
that the loss of good teachers in other 
ways and it is beyond all reason and 
commonsense if we really believe in 
democracy. 

Wars today are not fought by soldiers 
alone. They are fought by whole peoples. 
They are not fought by one generation 
alone, but demand sustained strength 
generation after generation. 

We not only neglected the schools dur- 
ing the last war. We neglected them 
afterward. In 1920 the National Educa- 
tion Association led the way for five-point 
legislation to remove illiteracy, American- 
ize aliens, strengthen physical education, 
improve teacher preparation, and equalize 
educational opportunity through Federal 
aid. Had that legislation passed, the 
story of draft rejections today might be 
different. It did almost pass, but was kept 
from doing so by the same forces that 
today clamor for reduced school expendi- 
tures. 

The long-time battle for democracy is in 
the schools. It is a battle that every citi- 
zen who cares for democracy must help 
to fight. Teachers will be first to see the 
tragic need, because they are close to the 
children daily. Like a father who sees a 
mother taken from his children, the teach- 
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er can see the gap left when a fellow 
teacher is taken from the schools. But 
teachers cannot stem this tide. The most 
they can do is to call attention to its far- 
reaching import. It is a citizens’ battle. 

Let all shoulders be put to the wheel. 
Let boards of education lead in each com- 
munity. Let parent-teacher associations 
take up the cause. Let Legion Posts, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, women’s clubs, 
service clubs, and every civic and patri- 
otic group rally to the call. Let all de- 
mand that the schools be kept strong. 
Let us have committees of citizens, board 
members, and teachers to study the prob- 
lem in each community. Let press, 
forum, pulpit, and radio give the people 
the facts and then let the people face the 
facts. Let school budgets be increased to 
meet the need. NEXT TO FOOD—SCHOOL. 
That is the slogan if we wish to be strong 
for war and peace. Let’s put children 
first and take the long look. 





The NEA and the NAM 


Reprinted from 
THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
JANUARY, 1942 


HE National Association of Manu- 
| facturers has passed two resolutions 
of great significance to education. This 
action should encourage school people 
everywhere. Following a conference on 
November 11th, between the N. E. A. 
Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
through Education and the N. A. M. 


Committee on Educational Co-operation, 


the N. A. M. at its convention in New 
York City on December 5th, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 
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Whereas, The essence of a system of 
popular self-government is the ability of 
the electorate to deal intelligently with 
the public issues submitted to it for de- 
cision, and to select those who are to 
represent it in public affairs with wis- 
dom and sound judgment, and 


Whereas, The National Association of 
Manufacturers consistently has believed 
that this requires a system of public edu- 
cation which will enable the citizen of 
our republic to receive the education 
which will enable him to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to society and which 
society can afford to provide, and 


Whereas, The increasing devotion of 
public funds to national defense purposes 
will and should require governmental 
economy in other directions and may 
presage inadequate consideration of our 
educational needs and financial require- 
ments, 

Be It Resolved, That the administration 
and conduct of public education is an 
essential public service; that its reason- 
able financial support constitutes a neces- 
sary claim upon our American society to 
which other public services of lesser value 
should be subordinated. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Whereas, There has been a widespread 
controversy in the press and elsewhere 
concerning the loyalty of teachers to 
American traditions, and 


Whereas, The resolutions enacted by 
the National Education Association on 
June 30, 1941, have confirmed the long: 
standing belief of industry in the true 
Americanism of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American teachers and have 
indicated that destructive intent can be 
attributed only to a relatively small 
minority, and 


Whereas, The recent publications of the 
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Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association suggest 
the desirability of closer mutual under- 
standing between educators and other 
groups which ultimately must decide the 
nation’s educational policies, therefore 


Be It Resolved, That the National Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers welcomes the 
expressed desire of the National Educa- 
tion Association for a more adequate 
exchange of viewpoint between industry 
and education, and recommends to its 
members that every channel of construc- 
tive co-operation be utilized. 





Democratic Procedure in Developing 


A Curriculum 


E ARE LIVING in a period of rapid 

change in education. We know what 
we are changing from, but do we know 
what we are changing to? We ought 
to know why we are changing. We have 
no comprehensive scheme of change, and 
the consequence is, we have put many 
things into our schools that are not de- 
sirable. 

If democracy is to survive and increase 
its effectiveness, it is paramount that our 
administrative, teaching, and social pro- 
cedures in our schools, higher and lower 
—colleges, universities, high schools, and 
elementary schools—practice activities 
that are in conformity with democratic 
principles. Too frequently individuals 
have distorted or unintelligent concep- 
tions of democracy. Democracy is a 
“social organization that aims to promote 
co-operation among individuals and 
among groups on the basis of a mutual 
recognition of interests.” There is too 
much lip service rendered in the name of 
democracy. Democracy in practice, like 
charity, must begin at home. 

Our country has little to fear from 
Communism or any “ism,” if those who 
are involved and are concerned with our 
school procedures use democratic princi- 
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By FRANK B. MILLER, PH.D. 
Department of Education 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


ples. We still have too many dogmatic 
individuals and dictators in our public 
school system. Many teachers and ad- 
ministrators who quote catch-phrases and 
slogans of democracy are for the most 
part profoundly ignorant of its funda- 
mentals. 

In a democracy, therefore, our chief 
concern probably should be with curric- 
ulum re-construction rather than merely 
with construction. 

The curriculum as a product of a com- 
mittee of experts should be in the nature 
of subject matter for study by local 
faculties. Such a curriculum by experts, 
however, is not to be adopted per se, or 
to be allowed to shackle the thinking of 
the local faculty. For the local school the 
curriculum experienced by the child will 
be little better than the curriculum in the 
mind of his teacher. A good curriculum 
here can only be achieved by maximum 
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teacher participation in thinking about. 


its problems. 


When a board of education adopts a 
curriculum and course of study, it is shap- 
ing the thinking of the future citizens of 
the community. An important factor to 
consider in curriculum construction is: Is 
the course of study adapted to individual 
and social needs? 


The best course of study is possible only 
by the pooling of leadership in the par- 
ticular field. And leadership includes 
those who have contributed. “It includes 
classroom teachers of insight, the super- 
visor of stimulation, the superintendent 
(successful in making the subject adminis- 
tratively possible), the college expert, 
those in bureaus of research, those inter- 
ested in teacher training, and school 
patrons.” Seldom, if ever, has any one 
community all these leaders in the field. 


I. LOCAL COMMUNITY INTEREST. 

While curriculum revision is going on, 
or even before the work is really under 
way, it is well to keep the community in- 
terested. This might be done by keeping 
in touch with local newspapers. But not 
merely is misunderstanding to be headed 
off, but active co-operation of editors, of 
civic leaders, and other intelligent laymen 
is to be sought. Various avenues of pro- 
cedure as to keeping the community in- 
formed are possible, but “quickened com- 
munity consciousness” on the subject of 
education should be one of the big re- 
sults of curriculum revision. 


II. TEACHER PARTICIPATION. 

Before taking up actual revision, teacher 
interest should be awakened through dis- 
cussion of the general problem. 

Since the course of study is a printed 
or typewritten document which is to guide 
the teacher in her work of educating the 
child for the local school, curriculum re- 
vision should be a faculty project. Be- 
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sides the idea that teachers are assisting 
in constructing or revising something they 
themselves will use, the “effectiveness of 
a course of study depends upon the in- 
telligence with which it is used in the 
classroom.” 


1. All teachers should participate in 
arriving at a philosophy of education, 
general objectives, and principles for the 
program. This may be brought about 
under the leadership of specialists (a) by 
reading the best books on the curriculum, 
(b) by helping to analyze present Ameri- 
can life needs, (c) by becoming familiar 
with the local environment in which 
pupils are growing up, (d) by evaluating 
the existing local course of study, (e) by 
familiarizing themselves with the best 
current practice, (f) by studying the abili- 
ties, interests, and growth wants of de- 
veloping children, and the special needs 
of individual children, and (g) by bring- 
ing to bear on the problem of curriculum 
revision the results of their experience as 
to what is practical and advisable in the 
way of classroom procedure. A special 
committee will finally formulate the point 
of view and the guiding principles. 


2. Special subject committees should be 
selected. Maximum teacher participation 
should be aimed at. It is advisable to 
have committees distributed among all of 
the schools of the city or consolidated 
schools of the county as far as it is practi- 
cable. In larger cities it is impossible to 
represent each elementary school on each 
committee. However, on subject commit- 
tees in larger cities or in counties, each 
school could have representation on some 
committee, and the interest of various 
teachers of the larger number of schools 
could be kept alive by having committee 
members report at the regular faculty 
meetings of the school. 


3. To foster integration, the various 
subject committees should have members 
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from some closely related subject fields, 
or from preceding or following grades. 
The chairman of subject committees 
should form an integration committee. 


4, There should be a supervising com- 
mittee composed of “selected” teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and superintend- 
ents. It is the duty of this committee to 
become interested in the whole program, 
and to see the bigness of the task, in addi- 
tion to their supervisory duties. 


5. Each committee must view its prob- 
lem from various angles, in the light of 
the guiding principles. 

6. Teachers should, as far as practi- 
cable, choose what committees they desire 
to serve on. Chairmen are selected be- 
cause of special fitness. 


III. PROBLEMS OF COMMITTEES. 


The curriculum has been likened to a 
“plue-print” of our job. While “blue- 
print” is not a happy phrase, we are to 
draft this guide sheet so that we can take 
it and go into the classroom and do our 
work like master builders. The commit- 
tees must then consider (a) the contribu- 
tion to be made by the subject, (b) how 
it can be organized for learning, (c) the 
activities, experiences, and subject matter 
to be included, (d) the arrangement for 
use, (e) references and suggestions. Ac- 
cess to various materials necessary for 
curriculum construction must be possible. 


IV. SPECIALISTS’ PART. 


Since teachers are prone to accept the 
speaker’s point of view when an outside 
curriculum specialist is called in to ad- 
dress them, it is, perhaps, best to have the 
specialist come in after problems have 
been defined and issues can be clearly 
stated by committees, so that the specialist 
can give specific assistance and expert 
guidance and direction. 
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V. LOCAL RESEARCH 


The local research department may 
work out with each subject committee a 
series of tests covering the actual content 
of the new courses. The aim of these 
tests is to offer help in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the content and the 
method used. 


VI. TIME ALLOTMENTS. 


Scientific time allotments cannot be 
made for a particular subject in any grade 
until it is agreed officially as to what 
knowledge and skill in that subject we 
may rightfully expect of a child in a given 
gtade. Until then we must derive our 
justification for proposed changes out of 
the practical experience of our better 
school systems. 


VII. TRIAL OF CURRICULUM. 


Certain proposals might be tried out by 
some of the best teachers of the system. 
Inter-committee meetings might be ar- 
ranged for criticism and integration. A 
tentative mimeographed copy of the new 
course of study should be placed in the 
hands of each teacher, asking her to give 
it a fair trial and report her criticisms in 
writing on a certain date. Organize the 
new course of study so that every teacher 
who reads it can share, with the committee 
that makes the course, the problems which 
were involved and considerations which 
were before the committee in arriving at 
a given solution. Or some specific school 
could be designated as an experimental 
school. The new course of study should 
be given time to prove its worth. 

VII. STANDING COMMITTEE OR 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR. 


Since curriculum-making is a continuous 
process, the reasons for a director or a 
committee is evident from the foregoing 
outline. 
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ANY OF US would like to do a bet- 

ter job. We graduate from college, 
take our place in the teaching field with 
only one semester of practice teaching 
under critic teacher, and then they expect 
us to do wonders. We do perform 
miracles, and sometimes in one year-—if 
we don’t, many of us are looking for 
another job. We grope about in the dark- 
ness, with no one to whom we can go 
for advice, with no one to guide our ef- 
forts or with whom we can exchange 
ideas—yes, with no State Supervisor to 
help us plan our work, adopt textbooks 
or to advise in any way. Yet, Kentucky 
does have State Supervisors in many other 
fields. Other states have Music Super- 
visors. Kentucky does not. 

Professor Puersem, Eastern State Teach- 
ers College, in the November issue of 
K.E.A. JOURNAL has outlined and exposed 
Kentucky’s music needs and shortcomings. 
There is nothing that can be added. I 
ask you to read it carefully. If you are 
a music teacher, you will find a sym- 
pathetic and understanding personality. 
If you are a principal, you must face the 
facts. If you are a superintendent you 
must do something about it. Why should 
you hire a music teacher at all, unless you 
give him a fair chance. By giving him a 
fair chance, I mean give him a good 
music room, music supplies, records and 
then not be overly anxious for him to per- 
form miracles the first year; work with 
him, be his friend and get in the fore- 
ground when the band makes public ap- 
pearances. If your music teacher en- 
larges the pupil-participation in music— 
for God’s sake give him an assistant. One 
man cannot do justice to himself or his 
pupils or his job, who has to teach the 
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Why Not a State Supervisor of Music? 






By JOHN W. TRAVIS, 


Logan County Supervisor of Music, 
Russellville, Kentucky 


public school music, pre-band, toy band, 
Glee clubs, chorus, band and orchestra. I 
do not mean that your music teacher can- 
not do every one of these jobs, but I 
maintain that he can do a better job with 
the band, for example, if he is permitted 
to work full time with the band only. 
Many of our Kentucky schools do have 
a full time band and orchestra director. 
and many of us envy our fellow workers. 
This writer is by no means lazy. He does 
all the work mentioned and accomplishes 
exactly nothing. He has five schools under 
his supervision, with approximately 2,000 
children, and each school includes chil- 
dren that have the opportunity for music 
study—one day per week, sometimes not 
even this. 

What can be done? There are many 
counties that have music supervisors, all 
of whom, as was said, would really like 
to do a better job. Many splendid ideas 
have been lost, due to a lack of co- 
ordination. If Kentucky had a Music 
Supervisor surely the music situation in 
our Kentucky schools, such as described 
by the professor from Eastern State 
Teachers College would partially be re- 
lieved. Our colleges can surely graduate 
teachers in the academic fields with a lit- 
tle more training in music. We ought to 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE CONSTITUTDN 


The accompanying chart shows 
how the people of Kentucky voted on 
the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution. The counties marked black 
voted against it, while those which 
are white voted in favor of it. The 
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Debate for the a 


FORMIDABLE array of reasons for 

emphasis on debate as a school activity 
present themselves at once to the person 
who has taken part in this work, but none 
perhaps are so valid as the ones which 
point to greater good for the young per- 
son who chooses to enter debate. 


The skilled coach does not conceive of 
debating as the use of coach-prepared 
speeches which “My Johnny will memo- 
rize and present as a better declamation 
than your Mary,” but as intelligent use 
by the student of his growing knowledge, 
with counsel and guidance in debate 
method. The rapport of minds and close 
contact also has the great advantage of 
developing mutual respect and admiration 
between debaters and their coach and of 
enabling him to better convey those atti- 
tudes and reactions which can be of more 
immeasurable value than the formalized 
knowledge of the classroom. 


In debate the participants do not en- 
gage in a contest once a year, as valuable 
as that is, but practice steadily enough 
that they can become conscious of their 
own development. This realization in its 
turn leads them naturally to better results. 
There is a frequent recreation of life 
situations when the individual is called 
upon to defend his ideas and ideals 
against his business associate, his neigh- 
bor, or his competitor. The best prepa- 
ration for life is living. 


No other activity can, I believe, equal 
the success of competitive debate in as- 
sisting the emergence of personality in 
the critical “ugly duckling” stage or later 
adolescence, or in developing that per- 
sonality through self-confidence and criti- 
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By ROSWELL W. HARRISON, 
Director of Speech, 


Winchester High School, 
Winchester, Kentucky 


cal use of expression. You covet for your 
child or young friend a poise ahead of 
his years, and a way has been found to 
give him this. No one who has had the 
coach’s opportunity to see its working out 
would fail to echo this truth. 


This is an age of expressions, and fail- 
ure to learn the art by practice is to lack 
equipment for life. The good debater 
does not rush in to speak at random, for 
he has learned the lesson that one must 
“have a reason for the hope that lies 
within him,” that he must first learn and 
know, and then he may speak with confi- 
dence and success. 


Probably the student looks forward to 
college, where he may or may not join a 
fraternity. One great purpose of this fra- 
ternal organization will be to give him 
social contacts and teach him to meet peo- 
ple, but how much better he is prepared 
to meet and lead in college life, in or 
out of fraternities, if he has already mas- 
tered the ability to persuade and convince, 
and to meet his fellow man with confi- 
dence and ease. I would be the last per- 
son to decry knowledge and study, but I 
would call attention to the fact that the 
prospective employer’s first questions are 
designed to pick the young person who 
has been a leader . . . the person who has 
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done things and shown his ability to 
handle men. I believe that we have a 
logical concomitant here. 


Debate again reflects its value in the 
classroom. It is the student who can say 
what he knows who gets most out of what 
he is learning. Many a student dreads 
recitation to the point of developing com- 
plexes about his inability to participate 
even when called upon. This inability 
leads the teacher to suppose lack of study 
or inferior mentality, and reflects itself in 
low marks. Worse, however, is the fear 
that fixes itself on the individual and 


rides him through life, crippling him at 
every turn. No speech teacher is omnip- 
otent, and not everyone can become a 
great speaker, but there are few persons 
who cannot be helped. 


One other thing should be mentioned. 
Intelligent debate teaches one to think 
for himself as he cannot, perhaps, be 
taught through any other medium. It 
tends to cultivate an attitude of looking 
beneath the surface and weighing issues 
and values. Can you think of a better 
insurance against a world current of false 
propaganda and political sophistries? 





The Southern Association of Colleges 
And Secondary Schools 


HE SOUTHERN Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools is a volun- 
tary mutual association of colleges and 
secondary schools for the benefit of each. 
It was organized in the autumn of 1895. 
The colleges only were organized at that 
time. The secondary school commission 
was created by the Association in 1911. 
The secondary commission was organized 
April, 1912. From this date to December, 
1935, a period of twenty-three years, the 
Association was composed of the commis- 
sion on higher institutions and the com- 
mission on secondary schools. In Decem- 
ver, 1935, the Association created the com- 
nission on curricular problems and tre- 
search. 

What is the function of the Associ- 
ation? The Association has set up stand- 
ards of excellence for all colleges and 
universities which are members and for 
those seeking membership. These regula- 
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By M. E. LIGON, 


President 


tions cover such problems as requirements 
for admission, requirements for gradu- 
ation, training and teaching load of fac- 
ulty, salaries and tenure, financial support, 
library, plant, athletics, etc. These stand- 
ards apply to both senior and junior col- 
leges. The member institutions must 
make written reports to the higher com- 
mission from time to time on the state 
of the institution in the light of the 
adopted standards. The application of 
these standards to the colleges tends to 
stimulate the administrative officers and 
faculties to high standards of achievement. 
The Association has approximately two 
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M. E. LIGON, newly elected president 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


hundred and fifty higher institutions in its 
membership. 


The secondary commission has adopted 
standards of excellence for its member 
schools and for those seeking membership. 
These standards cover admission, training 
of faculty, salaries and tenure, teaching 
load, plant, libraries, etc. The schools 
make annual reports to the Association on 
the condition of the work. If the report 
indicates a satisfactory condition in the 
school, the Association accredits the 
school to the colleges of the Association. 
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Approximately 1,200 schools belong to 
the Association. 


The commission on curricular problems 
and research was set up in 1935. The work 
of this commission overlaps the other two 
commissions, and, as its title indicates, its 
researches are confined to the problems 
growing out of the work of the other two 
commissions. Since 1936 this commission 
has been engaged in a curricular study of 
thirty-three secondary schools distributed 
throughout the southern states. This study 
has been subsidized by the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York City. 


The business of the Association in the 
interim between its annual meetings is 
transacted by an executive committee of 
eight members, of which the president of 
the Association is president. The annual 
reports of the commissions to the Associ- 
ation must be cleared through the execu- 
tive committee and presented to the Asso- 
ciation by the secretary-treasurer for final 
action. 


What is the significance of membership 
of a school or college in the Association? 


(1) Membership in the Association 
places the college or school in the largest 
and best rating body in the South. 


(2) Students of member schools may 
be transferred from one member institu- 
tion to another on the record of their 
work. 


(3) Graduates of the high schools 
may enter the institutions of higher learn- 
ing upon the record of their work with- 
out further examination. 


(4) The pride of membership in such 
a body is perhaps the most stimulating in- 
fluence exerted upon the school. 


(5) The standards of the Association 
tend to keep the school alert and active 
in constant, systematic improvement. 
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Education 


E PRESENT world crisis, which 
finds democracy challenged as a form 
of government and a way of life, has re- 
sulted in a gigantic effort for national 
defense in America and for aid to those 
countries opposing totalitarianism. The 
emergency defense program in our coun- 
try has created a demand for trained 
labor and skilled technicians. This de- 
mand came into existence after a period 
of industrial stagnation. It found the 
country unprepared to meet the need for 
skilled personnel. 

This abnormal condition has brought 
into sharp relief the question of voca- 
tional education. The public schools, par- 
ticularly the secondary schools, are now 
being charged with failure to properly 
train young people for life in our modern 
industrial society. The curriculum of the 
secondary school is held to be outmoded 
and inadequate. Recent surveys and in- 
vestigations point out that young people 
completing high school are very poorly 
equipped to do anything useful or con- 
structive. 

No attempt is made herein to examine 
the validity of such claims, to agree with 
them, nor to refute them. It is our pur- 
pose to attempt to explore the possibilities 
of vocational education as a part of the 
secondary school curriculum in Kentucky. 

At the outset it may be said that school 
administrators generally are aware of the 
desirability of some form of vocational 
training for certain groups. However, 
the many difficulties presenting themselves 
in connection with the satisfactory solu- 
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Kentucky Schools and Vocational 






By A. D. OWENS, 
Newport City Schools, 
Newport, Kentucky 


tion of the problem have thus far seemed 
incapable of being surmounted. 


There are those, of course, who take 
the position that it is not the function of 
public schools to educate for occupations 
or vocations. This group points to the con- 
stitution of Kentucky which requires only 
that there shall be established and main- 
tained a “good system of common 
schools.” They hasten to the defense of 
the position that the schools should con- 
fine themselves to basic training in the 
so-called fundamentals. They will argue 
that the schools should prepare for citi- 
zenship, and life in a democracy. They 
hold that the traditional type of second- 
ary school curriculum is adequate, and 
has produced a fairly acceptable type of 
citizen. 

The opponents of this view contend 
that the schools are not adequately pre- 
paring young people for modern society. 
They point out that the chief remissness 
of the schools is found in their failure to 
equip the great majority of non-collegiate 
students for successful participation in in- 
dustry and business upon completion of 
the high school course. 
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Leaving out of consideration in the 
present discussion, the existing national 
emergency, and attempting to take the 
long-time view of the situation, let us 
examine the possibilities and problems 
attendant upon the question of vocational 
education in public secondary schools in 
Kentucky. 


If vocational training is desirable and 
necessary, it should be made available to 
all who wish it. This consideration brings 
to our attention the fact that ninety-three 
per cent of the secondary schools in Ken- 
tucky enroll less than five hundred pupils 
each, and seventy-two per cent have fewer 
than two hundred pupils each. It may be 
possible to maintain some form of limited 
vocational training in a school of five 
hundred students, but it is out of reason 
to expect to carry on a sound vocational 
training program in a school of less than 
two hundred pupils. 


If it were possible to provide vocational 
training for smaller schools, the question 
arises as to what vocations should be 
selected. Shall one course only be of- 
fered? If so, what shall it be, and who 
will determine it? Shall the location of 
the school be the determining factor? 
Shall all children interested in vocational 
courses be limited to a type of training 
which will equip them for work in the 
major industry of their immediate en- 
vironment? Shall all high school students 
in an agricultural district be confined in 
their selection to farming as a vocation, 
or in a steel center shail they be restricted 
to preparing themselves for work in the 
mills or foundry ? 


Vocational training is expensive. The 
majority of school districts in Kentucky 
find it difficult to maintain their present 
educational programs. It would be im- 
possible for them to finance even an ex- 
ceedingly limited vocational program. At 
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present the larger independent and city 
districts find it practically impossible to 
finance comprehensive vocational pro- 
grams. It may be argued that a limited 
program is better than none, but this is 
open to serious question. 


If vocational training is admitted to be 
a valid function of the public secondary 
school in Kentucky, it will have to be 
organized, financed and administered by 
some unit other than the local school dis- 
trict. 

With a few exceptions, local school 
districts in Kentucky are unable to finance 
vocational education programs, unless 
they elect to confine their vocational cur- 
riculum to one field. Such a program 
cannot rightfully be considered a voca- 
tional education program, since it offers 
opportunity to a limited number only, and 
neglects the varied vocational interests of 
the entire group. 


The only solution possible in Kentucky 
seems to lie in the direction of some form 
of state or federally supported schools 
located in population centers and distrib- 
uted strategically throughout the state. 
Such schools would have to be accessible 
to the students without too much daily 
travel required to reach them. This, of 
course, would require the establishment 
of eight, ten, or even twelve such institu- 
tions, if opportunity for training is to be 
offered upon a democratic basis. 

Within given areas local school dis- 
tricts could make some form of contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of such schools, 
on a tuition or fee basis. They could not, 
of course, even by pooling efforts, carry 
the entire burden of the cost of such en- 
terprises. To be adequately staffed and 
equipped, such training institutions would 
have to receive the greatest portion of 
their initial cost and maintenance from 
the state. Federal aid might be a possi- 
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bility for a state-wde program of this type, 
as is now the case with local programs 
operating under the Smith-Hughes Act 
and other federal grants. 


If a program such as that suggested is 
not a possibility in Kentucky, then the 
secondary schools in the state will have 
to continue to have as their chief function 
the giving of a good program of general 
training. To industry and the various 
trades will have to be left the task of 
training prospective workers in the vari- 
ous fields, through apprenticeships and 
in-service training programs. 


The long-time view would seem to be 
the most acceptable in educational philos- 
ophy. If this is true, then the training 
given in secondary schools should fit the 
student to meet conditions that are gen- 
eral. Such training will be found appli- 
cable not to one specific time or era, but 
to any situation at any time. Secondary 
education must provide the necessary 
background, which will equip the student 
for future training as well as for future 
life. 


If we provide a curriculum which aids 
in developing the character and person- 
ality of the student and provides him with 
a strong foundation upon which to build 
additional training in the future, we are 
adequately preparing the graduate of the 
secondary school. 


Most industries prefer to train their 
own workers. With proper preparation 
in the high school, this becomes a rela- 
tively simple task. 

There is a strong tendency to think of 
the present crisis as a general or normal 
condition. The present situation is an 
emergency—an emergency which arose 
because world leaders, at a time of pre- 
vious crisis, failed to look ahead—failed 
to take the long-time view. 
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A great lesson has been learned from 
the Versailles Treaty. If democracy pre- 
vails, this situation should never exist 
again. If the findings of the Malvern 
Conference in any way predict the future, 
the graduates of secondary schools should 
never again be forced to face a situation 
similar to the present crisis. 


Our failure probably lies, not in lack 
of vocation training, but rather in lack of 
developing leadership. 


The secondary schools of Kentucky, in 
the absence of a universal program of 
vocational and occupational training can 
make a distinct and valuable contribu- 
tion to the industries and trades, by giv- 
ing a sound and thorough basic general 
education in the generally accepted funda- 
mental secondary curriculums. 


In summary it may be said that, 
although the alert administrator in Ken- 
tucky is aware of the desirability of some 
form of vocational program for his local 
school, the problems, financial and other- 
wise, arising out of the situation in Ken- 
tucky, exclude from the realm of possi- 
bility the establishment of such programs 
by local school authorities. The solution 
is to be found in some form of state-sup- 
ported vocational training institutions, 
strategically located, and reasonably ac- 
cessible to those whose interests and 
capacities lie in the direction of vocational 
and occupational training, rather than 
training in the fields of subject matter 
now offered in the secondary schools of 
the state. 





It is good to know; it is better to do; 
it is best to be. To be pure and strong, to 
be honest and earnest, to be kindly and 
thoughtful, and in all to be true, to be 
manly and womanly. He can do more 
for others who has done most with him- 
self —S. D. Gordon. 
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Teacher Education in a Democracy 


HE GENERAL information in the 
T catalog of the Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College indicates that teacher 
education in Kentucky has been similar to 
that of other states. Historically schools 
for educating teachers were established 
at a comparatively late date and they 
gradually matured to their present status. 


HISTORY AND STATUS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN A COLLEGE 


The Normal School established at 
Richmond, in 1906, was one of the first 
teacher training schools established in 
Kentucky. It later evolved into a Normal 
School and Teachers College—at the 
junior college level. Now the school is 
a five-year Teachers College which con- 
fers as professional degrees the Bachelor 
of Arts or of Science, and the Master of 
Arts; and as non-professional degrees 
either the Bachelor of Arts or of Science. 


The plant has also changed from in- 
adequate buildings and facilities to those 
which are relatively adequate. For ex- 
ample, the most recent construction is a 
Student Life Building which cost approxi- 
mately $400,000.00, and which meets 
certain needs as implied in the name. As 
a second example of facilities, the library 
building is a fireproof structure used ex- 
clusively for library purposes. It contains 
more than 53,000 volumes, a collection of 
pictures, several thousand pamphlets, and 
a special collection of books. 


The 1906 Normal School was preoccu- 
pied with courses which were largely re- 
views of elementary school subjects. The 
school, however, in an early transition, 
shifted the overemphasis from reviews to 
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By NoeEt B. CuFF, 


Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Adapted from a presentation, 
March 6, 1941, 
Division on Child Development 
and Teacher Personnel 


Commission on Teacher Education 
American Council on Education 


pedagogical or methods courses. More- 
over, continuous changes occur in the edu- 
cational experiences planned for present- 
day teacher education; and this partially 
explains the present interest in democratic 
living or social implementation. 


DEMOCRACY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
AT EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


An attempt to describe or evaluate 
democracy in a teachers college immedi- 
ately forces one to recognize that there 
are not two, four, or six forms of democ- 
racy. There are infinite types of democ- 
racy, depending on the momentary situ- 
ation, the degree of freedom, the per- 
meability of barriers, the concepts of the 
observer, and on many additional factors. 

Courtis, for instance, has listed nine 
levels of co-operation; ranging from 
democratic action as the highest to com- 
pulsion as the lowest level. Empedocles, 
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a philosopher of about 500 B. C., ap- 
parently noted a somewhat lower level of 
co-operation. He concluded that the “‘ele- 
ments”—earth, air, fire, and water—were 
combined by love and disrupted by hate. 
Allee has found recently that ten gold- 
fish placed simultaneously in a liter of 
colloidal silver live longer than do ten 
goldfish placed one at a time in this poi- 
son; such co-operation is obviously at a 
low level. 


Various patterns and levels of democ- 
racy can be observed in teacher educa- 
tion. Moreover, a description of the forms 
and processes as they existed yesterday 
at Eastern may be out of date today. But 
a tentative description and evaluation is 
as follows: 


1. Democratic co-operation exists on some 
low, but important levels. For example, the 
money spent on teacher education is transferred 
to many fields of business. Teachers and stu- 
dents travel, buy books, and in other ways 
promote the pulp industry, the printing indus- 
try, book stores, clothing manufacturers, rail- 
road companies, bus companies, and many 
other organizations. 


2. Democracy in teacher education appears 
also at the level of compulsion. Actually, free- 
dom is present to a comparatively high degree 
in the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, and President H. L. Donovan constantly 
strives to keep economic, social, political, and 
intellectual barriers from being imposed upon 
the students and faculty. While the college 
cannot guarantee full freedom to a teacher of 
biological sciences, to a teacher of social 
sciences, or to students of a particular social 
class, it is, however, liberal with respect to 
such freedoms. Moreover, the college is rela- 
tively free from political, certification, and 
other pressures which too often restrict de- 
mocracy in teacher education. 


3. Several higher types of co-operation or 
democracy are to be found in the life and pro- 
gram of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College: 
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(a) Faculty meetings are attended by about 
sixteen students who have been elected or ap- 
pointed by student groups to be their represen- 
tatives. There are no Star Chamber sessions. 
Apparently, student attitudes and faculty de- 
liberations ‘have been improved by co-operative 
attempts to secure increased understandings. 


(b) Committees, with very few exceptions, 
include four or more student representatives. 
The Social Committee, for example, is com- 
posed of about an equal number of students 
and staff members. Hence, the question: 
“What would happen if there should be a split 
vote or the students should outvote the 
faculty?” In fact, this has not occurred and 
seems unlikely to occur at Eastern. In one in- 
stance, a sharp difference of opinion (pertain- 
ing to an incident at a dance) seemed im- 
minent, but the student members of the com- 
mittee, without faculty pressure, solved the 
problem better than the faculty could have 
solved it by an imposition. Other experiences to 
date, likewise, indicate that student-faculty 
committees can and do work together effec- 
tively. 


(c) The curriculum or graduation require- 
ments at Eastern have been individualized. In 
addition, several general orientation courses 
are offered and student participate in the 
planning and the evaluation of some of the 
competencies. All of this tends to make it 
possible for students to select educational ex- 
periences which are in line with their interests, 
aspirations, and understandings. 


(d) Co-operative learning procedures have 
increased in and prodding techniques have de- 
clined at Eastern. Students are encouraged to 
work in areas which meet their needs, to col- 
laborate on problems of mutual concern, and 
to share their experiences through panels, 
group discussions, and other democratic means. 


VALUES DERIVED FROM DEMO- 
CRATIC RELATIONSHIPS IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


1. Mutual respect, including a high 
regard for the worth of the individual, 
seems to be increased by student and fac- 
ulty collaboration in committees, in 
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learning experiencés, and in recreational 
situations. 


2. Proficiency in thinking and increased 
understandings result from group delib- 
erations and from a free play of intelli- 
gence. It becomes evident to all partici- 
pants that many real problems have sev- 
eral logical answers, and that tentative 
decisions must be made on an expeti- 
mental basis. 


3. Personality adjustments occur as a 
result of recognizing the worth of stu- 
dents and of allowing therapeutic ex- 
plosions of hostility. To illustrate, a stu- 


dent who vehemently exptessed personal 
views in a faculty-student meeting there- 
after seemed to have fewer frustrations 
and a better organized personality. 

4, Democratic participation in the 
solution of common problems tends ‘to 
foster social growth which is revealed by 
the acceptance of responsibility for pro- 
moting common concerns. Students, for 
example, respond to the challenge to 
make the institution serve the ends of all 
individuals in better ways. Moreover, 
students develop new enthusiasms and a 
renewed faith from experiencing democ- 
racy as a better way of life. 





Hygiene Teaching ~ 
Non-Essentials 


OME of the things about health may 
possibly be taught if an individual can 
be maneuvered into a “teachable moment” 
situation. There are some facts about 
health which can be learned; but, we must 
make certain that they are of major, not 
minor importance. They must not be 
myths, carried over from the Middle Ages, 
or phrases put parrot-like into our mouths 
by food and drug advertisers, 

While we may teach something about 
health, health itself cannot be taught. It 
is one of the objectives of education and 
of life which is achieved through a way 
of living, not as a result of knowing the 
rules. 


Listen to the professional hygiene 
teachers with their phonographic methods: 
“Bathe more than once a week,” “brush 
your teeth,” “wash your neck and ears,” 
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A Worship of 


By Jay B. NAsH, 


Professor of Education, 
New York University 


‘don’t eat between meals,” and “drink no 
coffee or tea.” We even hear teachers 
urging children for the sake of health to 
“hang up their clothes,” “wait in line,” 
“obey, and be cheerful.” Obviously, many 
of these are disciplines placed upon the 
children by adults who demand conform- 
ity. The barrage of “do this,” “do that”; 
“eat this,” “eat that’ and “go here,” “go 
there” is ineffective even from the stand- 
point of factual knowledge because many 
of the ‘‘do’s” and “don’t’s” are not facts, 
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and others contain only a remnant of 
truth. Much of this kind of teaching is 
based on the old “scarecrow” method of 
securing obedience. Many of us, raised 
under the myth “Night air is poisonous,” 
realize now that it was a device for keep- 
ing us in the house. 

In the field of health, more than in any 
others, we make a fetish of petty things: 
cleanliness, cheerfulness (an institutional 
smile), and customs and mores, not sub- 
stantiated by facts. About the only out- 
come of such a procedure is to make the 
child over-health conscious and to instill 
fears which may result in some unhealthy, 
unwholesome practices in living. 

The real danger arises in our confusing 
little things with big things, such as say- 
ing to a child, “Stand in line cheerfully” 
or “Hang up your clothes” and then add- 
ing, “Get nine hours of sleep.” The 
first two of these are ant hills, if even 
that; while the latter is a mountain peak. 
Even important suggestions become inef- 
fective when children see that the teach- 
ers violate most of them. Recent surveys 
have indicated that health teachers, physi- 
cal education directors, nurses and doc- 
tors are the greatest violators of funda- 
mental health rules. These same leaders 
who violate health principles will reply 
to their critics, “We must teach our stu- 
dents to do better.” Ah, but that is not 
the way to get results. 

Do not talk about cleanliness, the dan- 
gers of common drinking cups, and 
towels. Expose the children to conditions 
where there are facilities for cleanliness; 
expose them to situations where there will 
be no common drinking cups or common 
towels. Expose them to school conditions 
where fundamental health principles are 
carried on. But I challenge you: Find any 
of these schools. Most schools proceed 
upon the proposition, “Violate the funda- 
mental health rules in the administration 
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of the school; offset this by teaching chil- 
dren what to do.”’ But this does not work. 
Do not talk to children about being cheer- 
ful; surround them with an atmosphere 
of happiness. Give them scintillating work 
and play activities at home and at school. 
Happiness is the result of a condition, not 
the result of learning a rule. 

If wholesome conditions are maintained 
in the home and at school, you do not 
need to talk to children about them; and 
if conditions are not wholesome you do 
not need to talk about them because, in 
both instances, words are wasted. Talk- 
ing, of itself, is of no value. 

What are the fundamental essentials 
and what can we do about them? 


1. Remove Infectious Drains. This is 
health condition Number One. Six mil- 
lion people in the United States are unable 
to work, to attend school and to pursue 
their usual activities every day—and from 
causes many of which are preventable. 
Wherever infection exists, its removal is 
a prerequisite to health practices, particu- 
larly to basic body building through exer- 
cise. Treatment is a medical task; all that 
the lay person can do is to suspect, detect, 
and refer. 


2. Eliminate Strains. Strains are as 
killing as infection but they are not re- 
moved by talking about them. Most of 
them may be removed by substituting in 
their places scintillating, joyous activities 
in which people can participate. This be- 
comes a fundamental problem of educa- 
tion. Education does not wait until abnor- 
malities appear and then start to specialize 
on remedies; education plots a path to 
normality. 


3. Establishing Health Habits. We 
must recognize the essential fact that the 
things we know rather definitely about 
health have to do with nourishment, rest 
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and joy. Nourishment means foods in 
their totality, such as the wholeness of 
cereals and the wholeness of fruits, vege- 
tables and meats. It means a return to 
simplicity in diet, a turning away from 
the patented, packaged, preserved, con- 
densed and refined foods of today. Rest 
and sleep are essential health habits—in 
case of doubt, more sleep. And finally the 
joy that comes from exuberant play, as 
an antidote to strain, becomes a funda- 
mental basis for health. 


4. Build Power for Health Through 
Use. After all of these conditions have 
been satisfied: infectious drains removed, 
strains eliminated and wholesome health 
habits followed, power must still be built 
through use—and that use means physical 
activities, thought of by many in terms 
of exercise. 

Most of the other so-called “rules. about 
health” fall under the heading of non- 
essentials or of actual false statements. 

Are these simple things about health 
advertised, talked about, sponsored? No, 
because, for the most part, they are not 
for sale. Even the simplest foods are the 
cheapest but they are not on the list of 
advertised brands. Where did the race 
get its vitamins before we entered this 
vitamin-crazy century? From _ simple 
whole foods, fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
dairy products and, what I like to term, 
the wholeness of meat. Too often we 
throw away the liver and other parts of 
the animal which are rich in minerals and 
vitamins. Lastly, we must remember that 
sunshine is one of the great sources of 
vitamins. 

It is so easy to set aside a period in 
which to talk about health. It acts as an 
opiate for our troubled consciences. It 
is so easy to tell children what to do and 
to violate the rules ourselves, of course 
until we are found out. Some careful, 
concentrated thinking on the part of 
parents and teachers would disclose many 
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simple things that could be done to pro- 
mote health. One encouraging note would 
be that many of the essential health prin- 
ciples could be followed without any 
additional monetary cost. Such an analy- 
sis would reveal some of the things that 
might be done and, incidentally, the great 
futility of just talk. 


Ten Ways to Ruin an 
Organization 


1. Don’t attend. 

2. If you attend—come late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t suit you— 
don’t think of attending. 

4. If you attend—find fault. 

5. Never accept office or chairmanship 
—it is easier to criticize those who 
do; nevertheless, howl if you are not 
asked to hold an office or chairman- 
ship. 

6. If asked by the chairman for your 
opinion on a subject, tell her you 
have nothing to say—then after the 
meeting, tell everyone else how 
things should be run. 

7. Don’t say anything more than abso- 
lutely necessary. When members 
who are willing give their time and 
thought, and work hard for the good 
of the cause—say it is run by a 
clique. 

8. Hold back dues as long as possible, 
or do not pay at all. 

9. Don’t bother about getting new 
members—let someone else get them. 

10. Do all these—you will be doing your 
share to ruin the organization. 


—From Bill Vicklane’s Bookshop. 
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Do You Feel Yourself Slipping? 


S IT TIME for you to get a new posi- 

tion? Is your present job, like your last 
coat, becoming outworn if not outgrown? 

“Nothing in his life became him like 
leaving it.” What teacher would not have 
that said of his stay in the community 
where he has taught? Yet every contract- 
ing season shatters the hopes of that’s 
being said of teachers whom we know. 
Each year takes its crop. 

School people are tempted to close 
their eyes to the unpleasant facts that so 
often attend the passing of fellow teach- 
ers. Perhaps it is the supreme faith of a 
good teacher that prompts him to deny 
that any kind of professional anticlimax 
is in store for him, but there is work to 
be done to give life to such faith. We 
need not go blindly on, like animals to 
slaughter, oblivious to the fate of those 
who have gone before us. 

Being employed is a process, not a state 
of being. Incumbency sprouts, flourishes, 
blossoms, yields its fruit, and dies. Let us 
consider how it all happens. 


THE NEW TEACHER MOVES IN 


‘“‘New brooms sweep clean.” The new 
teacher finds himself among people who 
seem to appreciate him. He is immensely 
popular. He receives honor not shown 
him in his own country. 

But this new teacher needs protection— 
protection from his friends; he has no 
enemies. Being a teacher, he is educated. 
He has qualities and traits that make him 
significant to the natives of the com- 
munity. Having been chosen largely for 
his charm and personality, his favor and 
attention are greatly in demand. He comes 
into the community at the top. 
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By C. R. VAN NICE, 


Managing Editor of School Activities 
and Author of Tact and 
the Teacher 


Everybody wants the new teacher for 
a friend, some for a personal friend. Sev- 
eral churches will want him in their con- 
gregations. Some will invite him. Clubs 
and lodges will appraise the prospect of 
his becoming a member. All sects, cliques, 
and tribes will view with keen interest 
his early gestures. 


THE HALO BEGINS TO GROW FAINT 


History begins immediately to repeat 
itself. The new teacher has started on the 
normal course. The law of diminishing 
returns applies early, though but faintly 
at first. 


Unfortunately the new teacher can 
please everybody only for a while. He 
cannot belong to all community groups, 
and everywhere such groups are more of 
less—and more or less hopelessly—in 
competition with one another. Undercur- 
rents or rivalry—visible or invisible— 
throw the newcomer into a mass of dilem- 
mas. 


By treating everyone well in passing 
and by being somewhat scarce of his pres- 
ence, the teacher may hold back the forces 
that are coming upon him. Such a policy 
will give him the protection that goes 
with refusing to be too much of anything, 
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even too much of a friend to the person 
who has enemies. 


ENEMIES DEVELOP 


Pleasing some people will in itself dis- 
please others. Persons with nothing to 
lose in the way of the teacher’s friendship 
sometimes enjoy a chance to depreciate 
him. They do not like him, because he 
has shown no particular like for them. 
Their feelings, however minor at first, 
soon grow fat on what they feed upon. 
An unreasoning urge for attention 
prompts further effort. Finally their pride 
is at stake, and a virgin field awaits their 
efforts in that fringe of the teacher's ac- 
quaintanceships where until now silence 
has given consent. 

Of course the movement against a 
teacher gains active and often militant re- 
cruits among those people necessarily of- 
fended by him in the course and pursuit 
of his professional duties. There is no 
such thing as complete escape or long en- 
during freedom from friction in the mul- 
titudinous teacher-pupil, teacher-parent, 
and teacher-everybody relationships. 

To these enemies-in-the-making the 
whole thing is a kind of a game. Injustice 
is not intended, though the results of 
their efforts are not viewed by them with 
any concern for the interests of the 
teacher. Prejudice has colored the scene. 

Men and women with less income than 
the teacher, also with fewer friends and 
a less promising future, develop the 
natural envy that is to be expected. They 
feel that somehow justice is not being 
done, and it is almost a part of the re- 
ligion of such people to aid justice by les- 
sening the teachers blessings. They are 
good people, but they are acting like 
human beings. 


FURTHER SYMPTOMS APPEAR 
If the teacher is sensitive to the nature 
of things, he will feel the approach of 
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his denouncement. Friends who lacked 
courage or interest to defend the teacher 
against some attack will hurry by with 
some lack of the usual cordiality. Those 
lukewarm friends who have compromised 
by damning the teacher with faint praise 
will be less in evidence. Just as rats desert 
a sinking ship, so do many “friends” 
leave the teacher when his skiff begins to 
list. The more these people give way to 
their urge to fail in their obligations to 
the teacher, the more contempt they gen- 
erate in themselves for the victim of their 
injustice. 

False reports will spring up regarding 
the teacher and his work. They are in- 
evitable. They are a part of the picture. 
They are a part of the game. The teacher 
who happens to learn of falsehoods that 
are being circulated about him will do 
well to take those reports philosophically. 
They may, or may not, be a reflection 
upon his tact and good judgment shown 
in dealing with his public, but they are 
evidence that he is approaching the end 
of his usefulness in that community. The 
fault is not in that they are lies, for eff- 
cient and industrious public servants are 
always lied about. The fault lies in the 
fact that people will believe them. 


The teacher should not be offended 
at the person who says unkind, even un- 
true, things about him. Such a person may 
be a good man or woman, a real asset 
to the community. Comparatively few 
lies are told by liars. In fact a deliberate 
liar is a rare bird. Those wild perversions 
of the truth that are so common have 
grown from germs of truth. It is true 
that they have long ago shaken off all 
semblance of veracity, but they are told 
by truthful persons—persons who are tell- 
ing passably well what they heard. Step 
by step those reports passing through 
prejudiced carriers take on a new nature 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Home Economics Department 


Turns to Child Care 


HE FOLLOWING PROJECT was car- 
ried out by members of the advanced 
home economics class of Highlands High 
School as a part of their regular work. 


The actual compilation of the data on 
the completed unit was done by various 
members of the group, each being re- 
sponsible for a report on some particular 
phase of the work. Special credit is due 
Grace Bodenstein, a member of the senior 
class, for it was she who organized the 
material and prepared the article in its 
final form. 


In anticipation of the future cares and 
responsibilities of home making, girls of 
today are striving in many ways to pre- 
pare themselves to be, tomorrow, effi- 
cient wives and mothers. I believe that 
this can be truthfully said of the girls of 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, and 
in this day, when modern equipment and 
fine, especially trained instructors are not 
a dream, but a reality, there seems no 
reason why girls should not be interested 
in these very vital problems. Highlands 
has a splendidly equipped home eco- 
nomics department, and every girl has 
the opportunity to take training there at 
some time during her high school years. 
The junior-high girls are confined to 
shorter units of only two days a week, 
while the senior-high group, including 
sophomore, junior and senior classes, 
broaden their program to include more 
specialized subjects. One of the annual 
events, which takes place in early spring, 
is the unit on child care. 


The child-care unit began seven years 
ago with one little girl for observation. 
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By LOUETTA GREENO, 


Head of Home Economics Deft., 
Highlands High School, 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


This year five children, three girls and 
two boys, comprised the group for our 
project. Two weeks prior to the arrival 
of the children, the girls were very busy 
in preparation and anticipation. We took 
a field trip across the river to the Nursery 
School of the University of Cincinnati. 
Here we gained ideas for arranging our 
nursery at Highlands and learned, in some 
measure, how to go about choosing games 
and books and planning meals for the 
children. All other information we de- 
rived from books and the experience of 
past years. We took inventory of our 
equipment left from past years and made 
a list of things to be added—towels, soap, 
sheets, bibs, toys, books, and dishes. The 
toys proved to be the hardest problem. 
We tried to find games that would be 
progressive and books that contained little 
printing and many pictures, none of which 
would in any way frighten the child. 
Several of the girls manifested great in- 
terest and displayed much ingenuity in 
making some of the toys. In one case, 
they painted each of the bowls of a muffin 
tin a different color and painted stoppers 
to match each one. We found that this 
simple game helped much in teaching the 
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children colors. Another device consisted 
of a square wire refrigerator basket filled 
with clothes pins of four different colors. 
All of the pins of one color were to be 
stuck on one side of the basket. This 
proved a success, as did any other game 
in which the children could use their 
hands. Several girls found much pleasure 
in making cute, redheaded Raggedy Ann 
dolls. 


Some time in advance, with the aid of 
the school nurse, contact was made with 
the children’s parents. It was necessary to 
have the name, address and telephone 
number of the parents of each child, plus 
any other information the mother could 
give concerning certain peculiarities of 
habit or of eating. We were fortunate 
in having children of approximately the 
same age, four being three and one of the 
little boys two and a half. It had been 
found in previous years that children of 
too varying ages did not get along well 
together. 

By Friday, February 21st, everything 
was in readiness for the coming Monday 
morning—beds made, towel racks up, 
bedding and linen in the proper drawers, 
toys arranged on the cupboard floor, 
small chairs and tables and coat rack in 
their proper places. Nothing seemed to 
be amiss. Then came Monday morning, 
February 24th. About 8:30 four children 
arrived, two boys and two girls— the 
third girl did not come till a week later— 
and the girls began to hustle. It was all 
we could do to keep up with them; so I 
fear that for the first few days they re- 
ceived much, much too much attention! 
This problem was promptly taken up in 
class and shortly remedied, to some ex- 
tent. 


Each child was immediately supplied 
with any property he would need during 
the day. This was done by giving each a 
color of his own choice which was car- 
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ried out on towel, wash cloth, bib, comb, 
and soap dish. In the same manner each 
acquired an emblem—horse, cow, bird, 
etc.—as a sort of identification tag for 
his personal property. This aided very 
much in inducing the child to care for his 
own belongings. 


Since we were to accept full responsi- 
bility for caring for the children during 
the entire day, schedules had to be 
planned so that someone would be with 
them at all times. Fortunately these 
schedules could be arranged so that we 
had to give up only a few study periods 
a week and no classes whatsoever. The 
regular home economics class period, dur- 
ing the three weeks that the children were 
there, we devoted to discussion, study, 
meal preparation, or washing and iron- 
ing. According to previous arrangements 
a group of two or three girls had charge 
of meals each day so that everyone at 
some time would have experience in pre- 
paring and serving the food. Each group 
prepared its own menus, keeping in mind 
any information that we had learned from 
textbooks concerning the diet of the pre- 
school child. The following are sample 
menus: 


Baked meat loaf Liver 

Peas Lettuce sandwiches 
Creamed potatoes String beans 
Whole wheat bread Baked potatoes 
Baked custard Chocolate pudding 
Milk Milk 


Meal preparation was the most difficult 
of the day’s tasks to carry out since no 
two girls could stay with the meal during 
the entire process of cooking. Each new 
“shift” had to pick up where the last left 
off. The original two or three girls who 
had planned the meal and started it on 
its way returned at their noon hour to 
serve the children. A copy of the menu, 
along with the amount of food eaten by 
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the child, was sent to each mother each 
day. 

In planning a schedule for the chil- 
dren’s daily routine, we had to keep in 
mind all the things necessary for a child’s 
normal activity, including play periods, 
cod liver oil, bathroom periods, stories, 
and lunch period. All these had to be ar- 
ranged to coincide with our own class 
periods. The final draft appeared as fol- 
lows: 


Time Schedule: Morning 


8:30—8:45 Arrival 

8:45—9:15 Play period 

9:15—9:30 Story 

9:30—10:00 Orange juice, codliver oil and 
bathroom 

10:00—10:45 Play outside 

10:45—11-10 Bathroom and rest 

11:10—11:30 Table setting 

11:30—11:45 Story 

11:45—11:50 Seating and serving 

11:50—12:30 Eating 

12:30—12:40 Departure 

Time Schedule: Afternoon 

12:40—1:00 Bathroom and wash 

1:00—1:15 Ready for bed 

1:15—1:30 Story 

1:30—2:45 Rest (nap) 

2:45—3:00 Dress 

3:00—3:20 Outdoor exercise and 
departure 


This schedule proved very satisfactory 
and few changes were necessary. All 
went fairly well until the 9:30 period. 
Our little boy, especially, screamed in pro- 
test at the codliver oil, and it required 
several days before we could convince 
him that the other children liked it im- 
mensely and that he liked it, too. 

Outdoor play consisted of active games 
and turns on the tricycle. Our greatest 
worry was to keep the children away from 
the road. 


The children were encouraged as much 
as possible to do things for themselves. 
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Setting the table for lunch was a daily 
task. They also learned to serve them- 
selves and pour their own milk with the 
guidance of one of the girls. 


About 12:45 all children left except 
the two little girls who regularly stayed 
on for their naps. The hour and a half 
during their naps gave the girls a chance 
to catch up on the household duties— 
dish washing, sweeping, washing and 
ironing—there was always something to 
be done! Then, too, the toys had to be 
straightened and some cleaned or re- 
paired. 


One thing especially handicapped us. 
Since this unit directly followed a flu epi- 
demic, we had to take the greatest care, 
as colds were still prevalent. Even with 
all our precaution one little girl left the 
ranks during the second week and was 
unable to return. Just at the time she 
left, the third little girl came in late and 
one of the boys later tried to give us a 
scare by running a temperature one morn- 
ing. 

The number of handicaps under which 
we worked was numerous, yet expected, 
and with each girl taking her place at 
the right time, everything worked out sur- 
prisingly well. Reports on the children’s 
behavior and suggestions for changes 
were brought up in the general class dis- 
cussions, and in this way we were able to 
collect and exchange our observations and 
ideas. When the unit finally drew to a 
close on March 7th, after three weeks’ 
work, we felt that we had in some way 
accomplished our purpose—that of ob 
taining practical information in applying 
modern child-care methods by actually 
studying the actions and habits of chil- 
dren. 


At the close of the unit we compiled 
a list of the results obtained. The re- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST -- JANUARY, 1942 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1941-42 have been received for. the 
© following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press Ci) 
with the January Journal. Because of lack of space the Pledges listed in 
the December issue are not repeated. 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION County 
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K. EB. A. HONOR ROLL--JANUARY, 1942 

Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
NN iciitchcitibtthicniisisubilbatiee T. C. Arnett OWENSBORO. J L. Foust 
Ee: W. Hickman Baldree PADUCAH H. L. Smith 
TR TEE W. L. Case PINEVILLE J. L. Lair 
NE iiicnicinincniiensinisanseceicieil Dentis McDaniel RACELAND E. B. Whalin 
LOGAN.. .G. B. Williams WINCHESTER..............-------- Boswell B. Hodgkin 
PERRY... nininctiniceinsninennsinesinstial M. C. Napier 
WARREN. ........---o-eecoeeecoessenesseeeesoeees Everett Witt srpools and Colleges Principal 
Independent Districts Superintendent FORKLAND HIGH SCHOOL GRAVEL 
a D. D. Moseley wiectniageny eae eearmreamea mt. ee 

PARKSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL........ Harlan Kriener 
BEREA..... akieiniieialeeia John I. Dean 

PERRYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL........ Jack Thompson 
 , ENTITY. Byron F. Pennebaker 

. Murray STATE TEACHERS 

nn o 2. een COLLEGE mes H. Richmond, Pres 
oe | aaa a : ; ; 
oe i a A J. O. Lewis 
0 EE James W. Depp Louisville Schools Principal 
NU iinistnititinoieniasin-ciameiinsin J. M. Calvin ALEX BaRRET JR. HIGH....Nata Lee Woodruff 
LUDLOW........ J. S. Brown EASTERN JR. HIGH Sam V. Noe 
mca H. W. Smith EMERSON Lillian Logan 
MAYFIELD C. I. Henry J. StoppARD JOHNSTON Lillian Logan 
I ticanicntsiicsiianccsrecnneiil A. D. Owens WESTERN JR. HIGH............ Gertrude Kohnhorst 





OR KO : 
N. B.A. HONOR ROLE--JANUARY, 1942 
Counties Schools 

Bullitt Harlan Lee County High, Beattyville 

rm Parksville High 
Cities 

Carrollton Russellville Louisville Schools 

Glasgow Springfield I. N. Bloom Emmet Field 

Pikeville Wallins Creek Albert S Brandeis John Marshall 

Emma Dolfinger 

Schools 

Benham High Colleges 

Forkland High, Gravel Switch Eastern Ky. State Teachers College, 

Horse Cave Richmond 
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Book Reviews 


PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL, 
by Dr. Chas. E. Germane and Edith Gayton 
Germane. 608 pages. Published by Silver, 
Burdette Company, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 


For the high school principal, guidance 
worker, or teacher who wishes guidance in 
the philosophy, techniques, and practice of 
guidance. One of the authors’ chief objectives 
is to provide a program that is so flexible 
and inexpensive that it can be used in any 
school. 


It contains a number of typical cases and 
an outline of the remedial procedure which 
was followed. This book describes in detail 
how the curriculum may be enriched, a pro- 
gram of individual counseling inaugurated, 
and how to provide for group guidance 
through orientation classes and special units of 
work in connection with regular subjects. 


ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTIGS, by Capt. 
Francis Pope (first Pilot, TWA) and 
Arthur S. Otis (mathematician, inventor of 
the group intelligence test, and an expert pri- 
vate pilot). The first complete course on aero- 
nautics (aviation) written as a textbook for 
high school use, covering thoroughly flying, 
aerodynamics, navigation, meteorology, regula- 
tions, etc. Aside from its obvious value as a 
complete background course in aviation, it 
provides a most practical and timely applica- 
tion of mathematics and physics. xii plus 653 
pages. List price, $3.40. World Book Com- 
pany, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUILDING WORD POWER and READY 
TO READ, by Donald D. Durrell and Helen 
Blair Sullivan, respectively a teacher’s cloth- 
bound phonetic manual of drills on auditory 
discrimination of words, and a pupil’s work- 
book of correlated drills on visual discrimi- 
nation of words, for first grade usage or reme- 
dial work in second and third grades. BUILD- 
ING WORD POWER, $1.35 list, READY 
TO READ, 28 cents list. World Book Com- 
pany, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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TWO NEW HIGH SCHOOL LITER- 
ATURE BOOKS—Published by the McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Company, 59 East 
Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A STUDY GUIDE IN ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, by Leland J. R. Williams and W. C. 
French, is a carefully organized plan for study- 
ing representative English literature. In it 
there are chronological tables, suggested read- 
ings, work assignments, research problems, 
references, tests of various types, and numer- 
ous devices which most teachers do not have 
time to work out carefully for themselves. 


A STUDY GUIDE IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, by Pauline Warner and 
W. C. French, likewise presents a well organ- 
ized study of representative American liter- 
ature against the historical background of the 
various periods. Research questions, reports, 
parallel reading, creative writing, and numer- 
ous exercises aré designed to increase the stu- 
dent’s understanding, appreciation, and enjoy- 
ment of American literature. 


New Books 
A. S. BARNES & Co. 
The Children’s Party Book. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING Co. 
Elementary Theory of Music. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING Co. 
Americans on Guard. 


SILVER BURDETT Co. 
Personnel Work in High School. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CompaANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St. 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
Company—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


THE EcoONoMy ComMPpANy—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Kentucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. © 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. . 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 


RAND MCNALLy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTTr, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, Ky. 
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SILVER-BURDETT CO.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. Winston COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Wortp Book ENcycLopEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. (Central Ken- 
tucky). 

Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Why Not a State Supervisor 
Of Music? 


(Continued from page 25) 


be ashamed to graduate teachers from our 
colleges with only one or two music 
courses. It is no wonder, the music super- 
visor does all the work and no super- 
vising. It is no wonder we are inefficient. 
Would you believe me when I told you 
that in one of my schools, a class in 
music had not ever heard of THE STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER? Whose fault 
was it? They had never had Public 
School Music. You be the judge. 


The writer is not a pessimist. Some- 
body with the proper authority should 
start the ball rolling. Kentucky needs a 
music supervisor, and to my mind there 
is a certain man in one of our teachers’ 
colleges who can do that job perfectly. 
WHY NOT A STATE SUPERVISOR 
OF MUSIC? ? ? 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 15-18, 1942 
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A Home Economics Department 
Turns to Child Care 


(Continued from page 43) 


sults, just as we discussed them in our 
last class session, are presented here. 


1. Development of self-control and a sense 
of responsibility in the girls. 

2. Value of diplomacy in dealing with 
small children. 


3. Knowledge of what foods are best for 
small children. 


4. Realization that a child appreciates 
things done for him. 

5. It is easy to spoil a child, and the ten- 
dency to show off is decreased if he is left 
to himself. 

6. Children in a group must be dealt with 
without any show of partiality. 

7. Reading to a child is very different 
from reading to an adult. 

8. There is a difference in the tempera- 
ment of boys and girls. 


9. In this particular group the girls dis- 
played better color sense; and the boys, a 
keener interest in mechanical toys. 


10. The best method of punishment is not 
necessarily spanking. 

11. Children must be treated as individuals 
and not merely as members of a group. 

12. The children learned independence and 
care of their own property. 


13. The necessity for good speech, free from 
slang and slovenly habits. 


14, Praise at the right time seemed as en- 
couragement to right conduct. 


15. Regular routine was as beneficial for 
the girls as for the children. 


Although many valuable facts were 
learned and much invaluable experience 
gained, not the least of the benefits for 
each member of the class was the realiza- 
tion of the importance of the project and 
of the undeniable truth that caring for 
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Destroy Loveliness 
AFREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Rathsy Sin wnt ti i 5- 
Minute Faci 
the easy, natural way A ro 
gain youn ng beauty. Simple exer- 
cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 

a Many women say they 
look 1 —— younger. “ee suc- 
cessful by over 36,000 women since 1912. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will call. 
KATHRYN MURRAY 

Suite 1B5, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 























and training a child is a full-time job. 
Undoubtedly every girl in the group, 
whether she was quite conscious of it or 
not, felt a deeper appreciation of her own 
mother than she had ever felt before. 





to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms 
When You’re Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the de- 
pendable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous 
T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering 
friend to thousands of 
teachers for more than 
40 years. Not so long ago one teacher, in her 
enthusiastic appreciation, coined a new phrase 
descriptive of how she felt after a particularly 


hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a Parachute 
7 Happy Landings.” Why not get all the facts about 
Te 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? Send coupon today. 


-Teachers Casualty Underwriters "35." pitt. 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 

Name 


Address 























NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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There’s a Reason, Time and Place for the daily enjoyment has 
call 
of delicious, wholesome — WING GUM the 
It’s a satisfying treat for all WH 
| J: Sache, chewing benefits your teeth I 
pos: 
a, lesa pretty howdy-do in this age of Soft Foods that old- 
your teeth get so little chewing exercise. Chewing is | for 
- / important to stimulate circulation in your gums and thin 
to help keep your teeth clean and fine. fail 
ee It’s chewing the Gum which does your teeth B 
good. Chew 5 to ro minutes at least to get the ther 
real benefits. the 
Everyone likes to chew and millions daily re 
& enjoy delicious, wholesome, satisfying Chewing of 
Gum. ous. 
a —_ " oe tion 
Where” and ‘““When” Chewing Gum is enjoyed the 
. depends, of course, on the same good taste and good y 
There’s a reason, a time judgment well-mannered people apply to everything. Unf 
anda place for wholesome National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers able 
Chewing Gum. Rosebank, Staten Island, New York T 
IL w-64 spat 
to-d 
mon 
past 
Do You Feel Yourself Slipping? thought “i it might be a lie doesn’t agai 
; occur to them. a ne 
aaah eal tactile Problems long counted solved come to § upt 
life. Ancient grudges become active, T 
parents of unpromising children see a ter i 
as they go, but perhaps at no stage have place to put the blame. Relatives of un- disse 
they been recognized as false by the per- successful applicants for a teaching posi- ff agai: 
sons who bore them. tion take renewed interest. People under bulle 
It is true that unfavorable reports about obligations to the teacher b a and 
: . tempted to neglect or repudiate those ob- fF of t 
a teacher are not valued according to their livati i Dicond Sai f 
ity. All of us have purposes, but poo yo) See Bcged salutes © mak 
nny inp atid the teacher in order to justify themselves. f port: 
few of us are dominated by an urge to lly: die teil sill na f 
et the truth. Sometimes falsehoods serve ee ee ee - 
& that he is finishing his course. An im- teacl 
eed purposes better. A story unfavorable personal attitude, if not a coolness, seems ff wise 
to a teacher is guarded religiously by his to prevail among his closest friends. His fF by ct 
enemies. They use it where it will not be superintendent, fellow teachers, and f ing 1 
denied, much less where it might be members of the board of education may Ff out 
proved false. What they tell impresses wrap their cloaks about them. Creditors f ploy 
them as a shame and a disgrace, but the seem to make their collections more from 
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promptly and more regularly. The teacher 
has fewer invitations out; he has fewer 
callers, he is not so much the center of 
the group. The specter is approaching. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


The inability of a teacher to stay in a 
position forever is as inescapable as is 
old-age. Failure of a teacher to provide 
for the time when his welcome is worn 
thin is as indefensible as is any other 
failure to face the inevitable. 

But even old-age can be put off. And 
there are teachers who are conspicuous for 
the fact that they have spent years in one 
position, although perhaps it is the rarity 
of those cases that make them conspicu- 
ous. ‘Teachers fare best under the protec- 
tion of our larger school systems, where 
they are less at the mercy of the public. 
Unfortunately, no such protection is avail- 
able to most teachers. 

The teacher who would lengthen his 
span of professional life must keep up- 
to-date. Young teachers do not have a 
monopoly on new ideas. While a teacher 
past middle age may be discriminated 
against because of his age in applying for 
a new position, once in the position, it is 
up to him to stay young. 

The teacher will weather the years bet- 
ter if he keeps his public informed. Wide 
dissemination of the truth is prophylactic 
against waves of falsehood. News items, 
bulletins of information, public addresses, 
and private conversation—all expressions 
of the teacher’s purposes—will serve to 
make ridiculous the first unfavorable re- 
ports that dare to appear. 

But, as I have said before, for every 
teacher the zero hour is approaching. The 
wise teacher will take a new lease on life 
by changing positions. It is true that giv- 
ing up a position may mean doing with- 
out one. Even so, such a state of em- 
ployment is wholesome—vastly different 
from enforced unemployment that it pre- 
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NEED A LOAN? 


$9.77 a month repays a $100 loan 
in twelve months 


F YOU need money for an emergency, let Household 
Finance help you. You may borrow up to $300 on 
just your promise to repay. We do not question friends 
or school authorities about your credit. And it is never 
necessary to ask friends or relatives to act as endorsers. 
You get your loan simply and privately. 
Choose your own payments 
You may repay your loan in convenient monthly in- 
stallments as you see in the table below. Note, for 
instance, that 12 monthly installments of $9.77 each 
will repay a $100 loan in full. Or, if you wish smaller 
payments, as little as $6.99 a month will repay a $100 
loan in 18 months. Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or send the coupon 
for full information about getting your loan by mail. 
To help homemakers be wiser buyers and better man- 
agers Household publishes some 30 practical booklets 
on money management and buymanship. Many schools 
use these helpful publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 
































FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
12 15 18 
payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
50 9.09 4.88 
75 13.63 7.33 $ 6.07 $ 5.24 
100 18.18 9.77 8.10 6.99 
125 22.72 12.21 10.12 8.73 
150 27.26 14.65 12.14 10.48 
200 36.35 19.54 16.19 13.97 
250 45.44 24.42 20.24 17.47 
300 54.53 29.31 24.29 20.96 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 24% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
! Kentucky Small Loan Law. 
V 








Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chypordtion, Sncorporated — 


EST. 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 


LouISVILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Building 
Phone: JAckson 4291 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Phone: 3-3137 Phone: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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SECOND SEMESTER 
at 


Eastern State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


OPENS FEBRUARY 2, 1942 


Both graduate and undergraduate courses will be offered. 
For schedule of classes and other information write 


K. I. A. C. Basketball Tournament Feb. 26, 27, 28. 





W. F. O’DONNELL, President 











vents. The premature second childhood 
of a teacher is pathetic beyond words, and 
nothing hastens it like the stupid act of 
staying in a position until the public de- 
mands a change. 

And trying to get another position 
should be more than a bluff. It is true 
that a teacher fares better on the offensive 
than on the defensive, but teachers are 
often urged to stay too long. The “ins” 
today may be the ‘“‘outs” tomorrow. The 
change may not affect anyone seriously 











Rebinding of 
BOOKS...BIBLES 


Newspapers .. Magazines 
from One Book to Whole Library — 


e PRICE e 
SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Ohe Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. FIRST ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















but the teacher. He should decide to go 
and mean it. 


The teacher who has the courage and 
self-confidence to cut loose from a posi- 
tion will leave a host of friends who 
would otherwise be consumed in his right 
to stay. In fairness, too, to his friends 
the teacher will quit while everybody is 
happy. He owes it to the board of edu- 
cation, and others who will spend perhaps 
the remainder of their lives in the com- 
munity, not to make the way hard. Good 
will of a man’s neighbors is as much an 
asset as is the home he owns, and a 
teacher should be far above unneces- 
sarily destroying either. 


The teacher who deliberately says, 
“we all need a change,” and burns the 
bridges behind him will show and en- 
courage a bigness in himself. He admits 
that the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
people by which he will sometime need 
to move are perhaps the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of people by which he has 
stayed. He should observe the rules and 
play the game as it is played. 








LIBRARY BOOKS 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 


VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 
Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 
Republic Bidg. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Leuisville, Ky. 
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SELF-HELP. seccies « 


CLARK text-work- 


1 NUMBER 


CUSHMAN primary 


number 
SERIES: 


With the publication of the new number-readiness book, this three-book 
series now covers every phase of primary number and provides a course that 
functions successfully in the hands of every type of pupil without constant 
assistance and interpretation by the teacher. It gives primary number in- 
struction in language so simple that the vocabulary load is lighter than that 
of the basal reading material. 

Text, Drill, Testing, and Activity Self-Teaching 

Materials Are Complete in Each Self-Testing 

Book. Self-Diagnostic 
NUMBER PLAY e IN NUMBER LAND e NUMBERS AT WORK 
—Number Readiness Book — Grade 1 — Grade 2 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . wmrs.3. 6. HOLLOWAY 


500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 1828 Nicholasville Read, Lexington, Ky. 














The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
recent letter? 


66Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I’ve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m 
about to give tt up. Honestly, I 
feel that it just can’t be done.©® 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 























1867 1942 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
THE SERVAVE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


The University of Kentucky has for three-quarters of a century been 
studying the social, economic, industrial, agricultural, and educational 
needs of the State. The most comprehensive offerings in the history 
of the institution are being given on this, the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its founding. Not only are the usual cultural and professional courses 
being offered but, in addition, many new courses that deal with the 


national defense program have been added. 


The University of Kentucky is your university. Take advantage of the 
splendid opportunity to study under learned scholars, in excellent labora- 
tories, and in one of the great libraries of the South. Make your plans 


now to spend a part of your university career studying on its campus. 


Second Semester opens February 5, 1942 


Summer School opens June 15, 1942 


For Further Information 


Write to 


The Registrar, University of Kentucky 
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